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MAJOR PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF INSTRUCTION IN HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


By President GEORGE F. ZOOK 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


From the voluminous discussion we have 
during the last five years on the sub- 
ject of college teaching one might reason- 

y suppose that after several generations 
‘ college history we had suddenly realized 
professors were supposed to teach and 
students to be taught, or, granting the 
effectiveness of our pioneer college fore- 
fathers, we, their descendants, have lost the 
art of instrueting the youth of the land. 
Teaching in college has been the subject of 
a number of inaugural addresses by college 
presidents who alternately demand and 
plead with eollege faculties to make teach- 
ing their primary objective rather than 
research, committee work or golf. The 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the American Council 
on Edueation, the American Association of 
University Professors, the Association of 
American Colleges and now the National 
Society of College Teachers have, each in 
its turn, investigated college teaching, 
devoted meetings to grave deliberations 
and published pamphlets and proceedings 
so extensively as to require the services of 
several bibliography makers on the sub- 
ject, including the federal Bureau of Edu- 


—- 


cation. One has the feeling indeed that the 
gibes of our friends, the so-called profes- 
sional administrators and teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary *ducation, as to our 
inferior teaching have at last gotten under 
our skin and that our lay magazine and 
newspaper critics finish us off by calling in 
question our whole enterprise. It is no 
wonder that we are engaged in a somewhat 
frenzied discussion as to the effectiveness of 
college teaching. 

It is well that it is so, because I am con- 
vinced that unless undergraduate educa- 
tion, particularly the liberal arts college, is 
dominated by good teaching, including cor- 
related curriculum and definite objectives, 
the four-year college will disintegrate and 
disappear. ) The liberal arts college will be 
replaced by the junior college on the one 
hand and the graduate school on the other. 
The engineering college will break up into 
a longer professional school at the top and 
vocational and semiprofessional curricula 
below. Home economics, agriculture and 
teacher training will be reduced to techni- 
eal curricula of from one to three years 
based on two years of general training on 
the junior-college level. In other words, 
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the present four-year curricula in the vari- 
ous fields of undergraduate education are 
an unnatural marriage of general secon- 
dary education on the one hand with 
advanced or technical education on the 
other. Only good teaching in the broad 
sense can preserve the four-year college in 
its integrity. 

There are many 
teaching, but I propose to discuss only five 
of them: namely, (1) supply; (2) knowl- 
edge of subject-matter; (3) methods of 
teaching; (4) the psychology of college 
students, and (5) the legislative function 
of college teachers. Each of these topies 
seems to me to play a very important part 
in the solution of our problems in college 


problems in college 


teaching. 

It goes without saying that in order to 
maintain a superior level of college instrue- 
tion we must be able to attract into the 
calling each year a substantial number of 
capable, high-minded graduate students 
not only to replace those who resign or 
reach the end of their service, but also to 
fill the many new positions created by the 
< meld rise in college attendance. Are we 
securing to-day a sufficient supply of col- 
lege teachers with these qualifications? No 
one can answer this question definitely, but 
among university and college adminis- 
trators there is certainly considerable 
apprehension on this score. If this appre- 
hension is realized in any degree, it means 
that our teaching staffs are being aug- 
mented constantly by men and women who 
are not only inexperienced but relatively 
incapable as well. 

From the point of view of financial or 
material reward, what are the chances for 
attracting superior men and women into 
college teaching? The answer is, briefly, 
not at all good. To be sure, salaries have 
risen considerably in the last fifteen years, 
but the recent investigation of Trevor 
Arnett for the General Education Board 
shows that while the nominal average sal- 
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ary for college teaching increased fro: 
$1,724 in 1914-15 to $2,958 in 1926-27, the 
real average salary during this period, o: 
account of the increased cost of living, i: 
creased less than 6 per cent. For a nu 
ber of years there was a very substan: 
decrease in the real average salary whic! 
will require a number of years to make u 
A field of work which 
reached the pre-war basis in salary, aft 
being below it for at least a decade, natu 
rally has difficulty in attracting the most 
desirable young men and women. 
Moreover, the competition for personn 
to-day is not with business and industry 
There is a refinement to-~ 


has so recent), 


the old type. 
in these fields of human endeavor that « 
Furthermore, co!! 


not exist formerly. 
men and women now connect the labora 
tory and classroom more definitely with 1 


vocational objective. College graduates 
are therefore not spurned and suspect 
by business and industry as formerly, | 
welcomed and sought. A few days ago | 
heard a business man who for two days had 
watched a small group of educators gu 

a discussion of professional education 
closely related to his business admire 
judgment and keen analysis of the edu 
eators. No wonder that he expressed ti 
wish that he might acquire men of similar 
ability in his business. And what’s m 
he will do so! 

A short time ago in one of our Akro! 
rubber industries I walked through a pe! 
fect maze of research laboratories filling 
more floor space than any chemistry layout 
I have ever seen, except those in our largest 
universities. In the entire group of nearly 
two hundred men at least twenty-five pos 
sess the doctor’s degree. Many of them 
had formerly been members of faculties at 
well-known universities. All of them were 
highly trained, capable men. They were 
drawn away from teaching not merely b) 
the increased compensation but by a fine 
spirit of scholarship in that organization 
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whieh easily equals the enthusiasm of col- 
lege faculties. 

At another time I visited a research in- 
stitute located on the campus of a well- 
known institution. The expenses of the 
institute were being borne by industry, and 
the salaries were decidedly better than in 
the university. I was informed that the 
spirit of scholarship was also superior to 
that in the corresponding teaching group. 

I believe deeply, therefore, that we are 
confronted with a form of competition 
where not only is the material reward 
lecidedly better but where also the oppor- 
tunities for fellowship and_ scholarship 
equal if not exceed those which we possess 
n all exeept possibly a small number of 
our most famous institutions. 

The question of supply of college teach- 
ers is therefore a very serious one. As I 
see it, there is no remedy for it except 
further to inerease the salaries of teachers 
in college work and to provide them with 
adequate facilities in laboratory and 
library equipment in order that they may 
feel that they are engaging in a dignified 
profession thoroughly worthy of respect on 
their own part and that of the public. 
linaneial reward is not the only considera- 
tion; a man’s surroundings mean a great 
deal to him] 

From my observations of colleges and 
universities I should say that we have a 
long way to go before these conditions 
obtain in many of them. Until they do I 
do not believe that we can hope for uni- 
form success in sitracting men and women 
of consequence into their faculties. 

It is commonly assumed that in one re- 
spect the college teacher is generally well 
prepared, namely, his knowledge of the 
subject-matter which he teaches. Indeed, 
to the disgust of discerning college execu- 
tives we have commonly regarded this 
qualifieation as making up for other pos- 
sible deficiencies. The frequent failure of 
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the scholarly but inexperienced young 
Ph.D. is a familiar story to all of you. 

I do not care to minimize the importance 
attached to extended preparation § in 
subject-matter. On the contrary, I believe 
in it—all the more—when I see the sed 
situation in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation often resulting from over-emphasis 
on methods without adequate foundation in 
subject-matter. However, I believe that 
notwithstanding the emphasis placed on 
this point, it still remains a problem with 
us. The North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, for example, 
has standards which require that all teach- 
ers shall be graduates of a college belong- 
ing to the association, or have the equiva- 
lent training. The training of the members 
of the faculty of professorial rank shall 
include at least two years of study in their 
respective fields of teaching in a recognized 
graduate school, presumably including the 
master’s degree. For heads of depart- 
ments, training should be equivalent to 
that required for the Ph.D. degree or 
should represent corresponding profes- 
sional or technological training. I think 
that you will agree with me that these 
standards are not too high. They are 
entirely reasonable and they have been 
applied with justice tempered with mercy. 
Yet the triennial report covering the year 
1927-28 shows that only 66.6 per cent. of 
the total faculty meet these standards, and 
only 51.4 per cent. of the heads of depart- 
ments meet them. 

Moreover, I am sure that the situation is 
not even quite so favorable as it seems to 
be. The master’s degree is coming to rep- 
resent in many institutions a collection of 
further courses which include little train- 
ing in research on the one hand and not 
much if any personal attention to the stu- 
dent on the other. Often, too, as in high 
schools, the prospective teacher after pre- 
paring herself in one field teaches in an 
entirely different one. 
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[ was examining a North Central blank 
the other day with an executive of a college 
who carefully explained that up to the 
second semester of this year a certain mem- 
ber of the faculty had been the head of the 
Latin department. With the dawn of the 
new semester she had been metamorphosed 
into the head of the department of educa- 
tion. I was inclined to wonder at the 
speed of the process but suddenly be- 
thought myself of my own experience. 
After three years of graduate work I had 
started to teach in college three subjects in 
not one of which had I ever had a course 
in college, either undergraduate or gradu- 
ate. Needless to say I smiled a little eyni- 
cally perhaps and refrained from giving 
expression to my thoughts. 

I believe, therefore, that we are far from 
the ideal situation even in the subject- 
matter preparation of our college teachers, 
particularly if by chance we do not uni- 
formly secure the best native talent among 
them. Many a small college to-day is fac- 
ing possible extinction, and rightly so, for 
its inability to secure members of the 
faculty who meet the very reasonable re- 
quirements of the standardizing agencies. 

The antipathy of college teachers for the 
courses in teaching methods given in the 
normal schools and even in their own in- 
stitutions for the preparation of elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers is well 
known. Most colleges and universities are 
therefore in the embarrassing position of 
prescribing work in teaching methods for 
their students who intend to teach for 
which the majority of the faculty have no 
real sympathy. 

Nevertheless, the lack of familiarity with 
the simplest teaching methods exhibited by 
many inexperienced college teachers is a 
source of great pain to their associates and 
doubtful effectiveness with their students. 
Naturally, as in elementary and secondary 
teaching, the early suggestions for the im- 
provement of college teaching were along 
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the lines of these devices and skills. W, 
are all familiar with the endless discus. 
sions on the respective effectiveness of the 
lecture, recitation and discussion methods: 
examinations and tests, oral and written: 
exemptions; size of classes; seating of stu- 
dents; outside reading; laboratory prac- 
tices; themes and term papers, lesson 
plans, ete., ad infinitum. 

I consider this to be a type of prepara- 
tion which the prospective college teacher 
ought to learn in a relatively short time. 
Moreover, Dean Haggerty’s investigation 
in the North Central Association a few 
years ago showed that 40 per cent. of the 
teachers in college had previously taught 
in elementary or secondary schools. Doubt- 
less a large proportion of these had taken 
various courses in teaching methods fo 
instructing elementary and secondary stu- 
dents. The same investigation showed that 
65 per cent. of them had done some kind 
of teaching before taking up a regular posi- 
tion on a college faculty. It is well known 
that a large percentage of graduate stu- 
dents who ultimately become college teach- 
ers serve some kind of an apprenticeshi 
as assistants in instruction before the) 
obtain a regular teaching position. I b 
lieve then that there is a great deal of in- 
struction in teaching methods received by 
the prospective college teacher either in- 
formally as an apprentice assistant whi! 
engaged in graduate work or in his earlier 
preparation for teaching in the elementary 
or secondary schools. 

The question arises as to whether we 
should formalize this instruction for all 
prospective college teachers. There is no 
doubt that all should be familiar with good 
teaching methods, but I doubt seriously 
whether I would devote more than a sma!! 
percentage of the period of preparation to 
teaching methods as such. 

Of far greater importance to me is the 
desirability of having college teachers 
thoroughly acquainted with the mental 
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characteristics of college students—in 
other words, the psychology of the young 
men and women of college age. A knowl- 
edge of child psychology and early adoles- 
cent psychology is now regarded as abso- 
lutely basie to successful teaching in the 
elementary and secondary schools. In 
recent years much investigation and re- 
search into these fields have gone forward 
and a great body of literature, both scien- 
tifie and popular, has arisen. A _ good 
teacher knows something of the child’s 
mind as well as his physique. 

jut in the field of college teaching we 
are still in the dark ages. There has been 
very little research into the psychology of 
the later adolescent, and what little has 
been learned relative to the mental traits 
of young people of college age is almost 
totally unknown to the college teacher. To 
bring this matter home, may I ask you 
people, who have been as much identified 
with this field as any one, to name me three 
good books—or even one—which I may 
recommend to the members of my faculty, 
covering in any comprehensive way the 
psychology of the student of college age. 

And yet it seems to me that we have no 
business talking about teaching methods or 
indeed discussing anything relative to the 
development of effective college teaching 
until we first create a basic literature in 
psychology dealing with this age group and 
stimulate our prospective college teachers 
to acquaint themselves with it. We can 
not teach very well until we understand 
the mental processes of college students, 
men and women respectively on the one 
hand and fifth-group students versus first- 
group students on the other. So far it 
seems to me that we have not attacked the 
problem at all. Indeed it has not even 
been stated in any comprehensive way. 

The fifth problem I wish to raise is the 
matter of faculty participation in the edu- 
cational policies of the institution. The 
faculty is—or should be—a legislature in 
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which the problems and educational poli- 
cies of the institution should be discussed 
and acted upon in a broad, comprehensive 
manner. Any one familiar with college 
faculties knows that such a situation sel- 
dom obtains in our colleges and univer- 
sities. 

College faculty meetings are devoted to 
relatively unimportant details. Generally 
speaking, members of the faculty are un- 
familiar with and uninterested in the 
major problems of educational policy fae- 
ing the institution. A few days ago I was 
joking about my membership on the air- 
port board in Akron. The resolution of 
the city council creating the board states 
that the members should be familiar with 
aviation in all its forms, including lighter- 
than-air craft, so important in our city. 
One of my friends spoke up and said that 
he didn’t see anything funny about my 
membership on such a board, that I should 
be entirely familiar with lighter-than-air, 
having presided over faculty meetings for 
some time! 

My experience in visiting numerous edu- 
cational institutions convinces me_ that 
college presidents, sometimes by design, 
sometimes by diffidence, but more often by 
force of circumstances, are lonesome men. 
Usually they are quite unprepared for the 
task. Nevertheless they are called upon to 
view in a comprehensive way the problems 
of the institution and with all too little 
assistance from the faculty to choose the 
lines of development. I am convinced that 
the president ordinarily yearns in vain for 
a spark of interest from faculty members 
relative to the educational policies of the 
institution, unless of course their particu- 
lar departments are under discussion. 
Then indeed the issue is very much alive. 

May I illustrate. I was lecturing not 
long ago to a group of administrators at 
one of our prominent institutions on college 
and university administration. For sev- 
eral days we had been discussing problems 
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relative to the college of liberal arts. After 
the discussion of this subject had been 
completed the dean of an engineering col- 
lege who chanced to be a member of the 
group came up to me and said that never 
before had he realized that colleges of lib- 
eral arts had any problems! He declared 
that henceforth he would be more sympa- 
thetic toward the attitude of members of 
liberal arts faculties. 

This is a typical situation, and it is not 
at all reassuring because we need the bene- 
fit of intelligent, interested counsel from 
members of college faculties on major 
educational policies. I do not believe that 
faculties can teach successfully unless they 
know what the objectives of the institution 
and the curriculum are; nor can they 
establish educational policies until they 
know what the problems are. Successful 
teaching, then, is conditioned on more in- 
telligence and interest relative to the prob- 
lems of the institution as a whole than we 
have so far had from college faculties. For 
example, | would have members of college 
faculties familiar with the relations of col- 
legiate education to secondary education 
including the function and significance of 
junior colleges, standardizing agencies and 
their influence, state and federal influences 
in higher education, personnel work and 
tests, orientation courses, professional edu- 
cation and its relation to collegiate educa- 
tion, cultural and citizenship objectives in 
higher education and a host of other topics 
that are merely illustrations of the great 
field of higher education with which mem- 
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bers of the faculty should be acquainted 
before they can teach their subjects in rela 
tion to the comprehensive objectives 0} 
higher education. In other words, mem 
bers of college faculties should be educators 
as well as professors. 

In so brief a time it is possible mer 
to state certain of the main problems rela 
tive to college teaching. I believe that w 
have a difficult problem to secure t! 

aaa 

proper personnel in teaching. | Increas 
salaries seem to me to be the most obvi 
solution for the problem.( Adequat 
subject-matter preparation is still a pro! 
lem—the common impression to the co: 
trary notwithstanding. Standardizing 
agencies are engaged in exerting a v 
justifiable pressure on colleges and unive: 
sities in this respect. Proper methods 
instruction for college classes deserve ser 
ious attention, but few believe that \ 
should place any great dependence 
mere devices and skills. The psychology ‘ 
students of college age is a basie problem 
in college teaching though not many colleg 
executives realize it. However, we can not 
expect college teachers to know the subject 
until the psychologists provide us with t! 
necessary information. Finally, colle 
teachers should know the problems and 
objectives of the great realm of colleg 
higher education. When they do, not only 
will the solution of the problems themselves 
be much easier but there will be a purpos: 
in each teacher’s mind that will throw 
light and life into every classroom exercis' 


EDUCATING THE EDUCATED 


By Professor DANIEL LINDSEY GRANT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Tue story of a college class celebrating 
graduation day with a bonfire fed by its 
books is a familiar part of the American 
college tradition. Like most traditions, it 
has been aided by historic license, abetted 


by convivial social bouts and viewed 
‘‘through the rosy mists of memory.’’ But 
the fact of its existence indicates an im- 
portant situation. It has represented more 
truth than it is comfortable for us to admit. 
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Only infrequently have those books pos- 
sessed phoenix-like quality. From the 
ashes have risen but few continuing educa- 
tional relationships. 

Many other relationships between our 
colleges and their alumni have been organ- 
ized and perpetuated—the social, the polit- 
ical, the financial and the athletic. The 
striking absence of any attention to the 
educational relationship, therefore, is not 
so much an attitude toward the college as 
it is an attitude toward education. It is 
an attitude which, until very recently, has 
been shared by the country at large, and 
toward the full problem of education. 

But those who achieved any intellectual 
experience in college soon found that the 
vraduation day celebration was not the end 
of education; that educating oneself was 
not a seasonal or an abstract process; that 
vital edueation illuminates and alternates 
with the experiences of every-day life in 
trade or profession, in the home or at 
leisure. Aceordingly, those alumni have 
sought, through outside agencies, to supply 
their post-collegiate educational life. In 
this endeavor the colleges have had small, 
most often no, part. The ineffectiveness of 
much of this effort without them is finally 
turning needful, questioning eyes back to 
the colleges and universities. Why, it is 
wondered, do these vast and most important 
of our educational power-houses not make 
themselves available? Why have they 
abandoned the student when his intellec- 
tual life becomes of greatest importance? 

Out of this situation has arisen a demand 
that our colleges and universities approach 
their educational task with a fuller view. 
It is insisted that they become a permanent 
edueational servant of the educated man, 
with opportunities organized in terms of 
the progressive needs of alumni, whether 
they have been out of college one year or 
fifty. Students have hitherto registered 
for the period of ‘‘ matriculation to gradua- 
tion.’? To-morrow they will be registering 
for the period of ‘‘matriculation to the 
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grave,’’ or else the purpose and philosophy 
of a great deal of the effort to provide 
education for the educated, now beginning, 
proves groundless and needless. 


I 

Beginning with Amherst College, in 
1922, there are approximately forty colleges 
and universities in the United States which 
have recognized that they have a perma- 
nent and progressive educational obligation 
to their alumni, and they are consciously 
setting out, most often with limited time 
and facilities, to meet this need. In 1925 
the University of Pennsylvania announced 
a graduate educational service consisting 
of seven different functions and character- 
ized it as ‘‘one of the most noteworthy 
advances in the history of American edu- 
eation.’’ One of the most significant steps 
in continuing education for the college man 
is the recent announcement of President 
Little, of the University of Michigan, com- 
mitting that institution in a large way to 
such purposes. 

Between the preliminary effort of Am- 
herst in 1922 to supply its alumni organized 
reading courses and the recent pronounce- 
ment on behalf of the University of Michi- 
gan—both of which got decidedly in the 
headlines of the public press—there has 
been considerable effort. In one form or 
another, such institutions as Dartmouth, 
Smith, Vassar, Lafayette, Mills, Agnes 
Seott, Emory, Pittsburgh, Wellesley and 
Wesleyan (Macon) have joined. During 
the past year, the University of North 
Carolina, aided by funds from the Carnegie 
Corporation—for education for the edu- 
eated is but a phase of the whole adult 
education problem in which the corporation 
has long been interested—has made a study 
of the whole problem and has planned some 
experiments in North Carolina to aid in 
solving many of the practical questions 
connected with this work. The American 
Alumni Council has created a special com- 
mittee, ‘‘directed to give attention to the 
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problem of continuing the intellectual rela- 
tionship between colleges and alumni, and 
to assist experimentation . . . which 
is designed to facilitate the solution of this 
important problem.’’ At the same time the 
council unanimously advocated ‘*the widen- 
ing of our educational horizon . . . 80 as 
to take full account of the post-collegiate 
educational life of our college and univer- 
sity alumni and alumnae.’’ The American 
Association for Adult Education has cre- 
ated a special committee to cooperate with 
the council in furthering this phase of 


edueational endeavor. 


II 

It isn’t easy to see the character and 
purpose of this new educational work for 
alumni if we look through eyes practiced 
alone in the attitudes of established educa- 
tional endeavor in this country. As we 
have organized educational opportunities 
for youth, we have tended to associate 
education exclusively with such work. As 
an alumnus of a typical American college 
wrote, 


I do not know (what my college can do for 
my mature intellectual life). I have been think- 
ing all the while that the college was through 
with me the day it presented me with a diploma. 
The idea of the college being able and willing to 
assist me in my profession, my cultural pursuits 
and my 


leisure is so new that I do not know how 
to relate myself to this new possibility. 


Again, it is easy to confuse this present 
purpose with that of educational oppor- 
tunities provided through the graduate 
schools, summer schools and university 
extension courses. To a degree the pur- 
poses are the same, but the methods and 
spirit are different. A different point of 
view must obtain before we see the impor- 
tance and character of this new under- 
taking. Where does the shift come between 
the educational technique and method 
which have been employed by our colleges 
and universities and those which are going 
to be required for this work just now grow- 
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ing up in a few higher educational inst 
tutions? 

In a general way, the method of educa 
tion which is at present employed in thi 
country requires that a student concern 
himself primarily—in intent, solely—wit 
formal education. It may mean that t] 
college student has to leave home for suc} 


privileges. If studying at his own home, 
the major part—ideally the total—of his 
time must be given to the problem of edu 
eating himself. In other words, the student 
has to adjust himself to organized educ 
tional opportunities. In providing ed) 
tion for the educated the reverse situatior 
must obtain. The work must be plann 
in terms of the needs of mature people, 
and the methods of offering it must adjust 
themselves to the conditions of active 
We have to think in terms of a new tec! 
nique. ‘‘We have continuously to pr 
claim that adult education demands cond 
tions and methods differing widely 
degree, if not in all respects in kind, fron 
those of school and even of college. 
Freedom is the keynote. ™ 

The purpose of continuing education 
not that of enabling a man when he is forty 
or fifty years of age to study what he might 
have studied when a young man if cond 
tions had been more favorable. Rather, it 
is to provide the sort of educational mat 
rial and service which will be effective and 
valuable for him in terms of his conditions 
and needs at forty or fifty years of age 
University extension often misses the boat 
at this point because it has been more con- 
cerned with projecting undergraduate 
courses and upholding ‘‘university stand- 
ards’’ than in building up a technique and 
a content of instruction which meet t! 
needs and the standards of the mature man 
Our university standards were created for 
a specific job, largely confined to the needs 
of youth. In earrying to the people who 
ean not come to a college campus some of 
the campus courses, university extension is 
rendering a first-class service. But that 1s 
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only one side of the problem. The new 
job to be performed is that of thinking in 
terms of the educational needs and desires 
of the mature man. When this has been 
worked out, we shall have two basic 
emphases in our educational structure: 
first, that of the days of childhood and 
youth when one’s intellectual life is form- 
ing and when one’s time and thought can 
be given most largely to the problem of 
education ; and the second to the days after 
one has accepted the active obligations and 
duties of a professional or business life but 
needs and desires to continue building on 
the educational structure which was laid 
in the days of youth. Shall we say that is 
formal versus informal? Formal, with a 
rigid and uniform organization, control of 
the student, eredits and degrees; informal, 
with more attention to individual needs, 
which means a wider flexibility in the mate- 
rials and assistance offered, greater capacity 
for self-guidance and control, and with life 
and its enrichment as the immediate and 
only goal, as apart from credits and 
degrees. 


III 


In summary form, what are the educa- 
tional demands which these colleges are 
beginning to supply their alumni? 

With the rapid industrialization of 
America and the consequent intense spe- 
cialization, perhaps the foremost and most 
pressing need for education in mature 
years is that for professional guidance and 
training, although it is questioned whether 
this will continue to be true, particularly 
among the more highly educated people. 
But for the moment this need is very 
specific. It has a close identity with one’s 
income and social position, and conse- 
quently it is one concerning which the 
average man will make an effort the most 
readily. Work of this sort, of course, has 
been going on for a great many years, but 
largely without the active assistance and 
cooperation of our colleges. There are 
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thousands of professional societies in the 
United States which attempt to serve their 
members educationally through confer- 
ences, journals and organized correspon- 
dence instruction. Many of these are not 
of a very high educational level; many 
contain a mixture of college and non-college 
people; but there is an astounding number 
made up primarily of people with a col- 
legiate background or the equivalent intel- 
lectual maturity and experience. The 
federal ‘‘ Educational Directory for 1927"’ 
lists about four hundred national eduea- 
tional bodies, the nature and character of 
whose work presumes that the membership 
is eomposed of people of high intellectual 
capacity and educational background—at 
least the equivalent of the college graduate. 
Some are composed exclusively of college 
graduates. 

In the absence of the active leadership of 
our colleges and universities in this field, 
these professionals have formed their own 
educational organization and agencies. 
Large industrial concerns have organized 
work among their employees. In addition 
the commercial correspondence schools have 
grown up, enrolling new students at the 
rate of about a million and a half yearly 
and collecting tuition fees to the total of 
about $75,000,000 a year. Most commercial 
correspondence students have no collegiate 
background, to be sure, but in less propor- 
tion than the total of such people in the 
country bear to the total of college alumni. 
One such school has announced that in 
certain of its courses 40 per cent. of the 
matriculates have college training, enrolling 
120,000 alumni during the past nineteen 
years. A survey of the main office staff 
of a large industrial concern, employing 
principally college-trained engineers, re- 
veals that more than half of it are buying 
commercial correspondence courses. While 
the colleges have done little in this realm, 
there can be no question about the ready 
demand. 
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A significant and dramatic instance of 
the failure of our colleges to advance with 
this work is the desire of the late Dean 
Johnson, of the school of commerce at New 
York University, to have his faculty recog- 
nize that there is a permanent educational 
service which the college has to its alumni. 
The need and the plan of procedure were 
pretty clearly formulated in his mind (and 
this was nineteen years ago). It was con- 
trary to academic tradition and was re- 
jected. The direct result is one of the large 
commercial correspondence schools. 


IV 

A second character of educational de- 
mand which is made by the college man 
and woman is cultural. Most of our urban 
universities have their lecture and enter- 
tainment programs which appeal primarily 
to the educated man. Numbers of them 
have their downtown branches for late 
afternoon and evening classes. An analysis 
of the impulse which brings the college man 
to these courses shows as often a general 
desire for intellectual stimulation and 
enrichment as for professional proficiency. 
Twenty-nine alumni, out of forty-five, of 
a midwestern college answered ‘‘yes’’ to 
the question, ‘‘Is there anything which 
your college can do continuously to assist 
you in your cultural life?’’ Only six 
’” Nine qualified their favor- 
able answers, either because of the limita- 
tions of their particular college or because 
another is more convenient or better 
equipped. Ten did not fully comprehend 
the question and gave inadequate answers. 
In any event, this small group, without 
warning or thorough explanation, evi- 
denced a ready and striking educational 
demand. 

Most often this intellectual need seeks 
to have the fields of knowledge related, 
rather than separated as during the under- 
graduate experience; it wants the border 
fields of knowledge explored and inter- 
preted, and it is more interested in know- 


answered ‘‘no. 
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ing about the relationship of government 
or international relations to business than 
it is in knowing more about a specitic 
problem within business. Or such a mind 
may be seeking intellectual experienc: 
merely as a means of filling its leisure o: 
of finding adventure, which is too ofte: 
denied us in the usual course of our d 
lives. Unquestionably there is a greate: 
amount of leisure to-day than ever befor 
While, unfortunately, this leisure means 
tragedy to many because they have 1 
‘*intellectual interests or tastes to gratif 
it means fulfilment for others. And | a: 
credulous enough to believe that a go 
portion of our college alumni are to 
found in the latter group. 
V 

A third character of educational ser\ 
required by the educated man is that o! 
equipping him to be intelligent and con 
structive in dealing with the large issues 
of common concern. We proclaim long, 
loudly and often that the security of the 
democratic conception of political orga: 
zation depends upon education. The co! 
leges and universities are doing little 
assist their alumni to deal with the con 
stantly new problems which we face; o! 
international relations as influenced by 
American investments abroad, of Nicara 
gua, of Pan-Americanism, of the influence 
of fuel on international relations, of busi- 
ness measures and of the hundreds of other 
striking happenings of our modern |i! 
which are of ultimate influence upon eac! 
of us. On some of these questions our col- 
leges are doing vital research (although 
regrettably enough they have lost leader- 
ship in this field), but they are only begin- 
ning to translate the results of these 
researches into such terms that the active 
and busy man may have their benefit and 
usefulness. The institutes of politics at 
Williams College and at the universities of 
Virginia and Georgia, although not pri- 
marily for alumni, illustrate some of the 
beginnings in this field. 
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The American Association of University 
Women has an educational program which 
is distinetly of this character. It illustrates 
at one time the need which people feel for 
this kind of assistance and the fact that 
the need, in this instance, has been organ- 
ived by a body outside of our colleges. 
lronieally enough, this outside organization 
relies very largely upon members of our 
-ollege faculties, individually, to be sure, 
and upon eollege libraries and researches 
for a great deal of material with which to 
instruct. 


VI 


llow ean a college reach its alumni with 
effective educational services, scattered as 
they are widely over the country, diversified 
among many interests, allegiances and oc- 
cupations, and distributed over the years? 
Such an answer as can be given now must 
be part speculation, but experience, even 
though some of it is not wide-spread, has 
much to teach. Already the correspondence 
schools have opened our eyes to one new 
method. There are others which have 
evolved already: short courses and insti- 
tutes, the rewriting of some materials so 
that they are in tune with the more mature 
mind, the radio, itinerant teachers and the 
motion picture. All these methods are a 
departure from those which have grown 
up for undergraduates and ahead of the 
thinking of a eollege president who de- 
manded of me some time ago, with some 
irritation, ‘‘I want you to tell me how a 
busy man, say a doctor or lawyer, can find 
time to attend lectures.’’ Nevertheless, 
they are doing it extensively, particularly 
the doctors. But suppose they were not, 
by what authority does this college presi- 
dent identify education solely with the lee- 
ture method ? 

Reading courses, reading lists and a 
reader’s advisory service-—supplemented by 
books from the college library wherever the 
student is out of reach of adequate library 
facilities—are the least expensive and the 
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most wide-spread methods employed thus 
far by the colleges. Smith College, for in- 
stance, has organized more than twenty 
different reading courses, and for each of 
the past four years has matriculated from 
about 16 to 20 per cent. of its total alumnae 
in some one of these courses. 

Another method which has been used by 
a few institutions is that of the short course 
or institute. Most of such work has fol- 
lowed professional lines, but a few institu- 
tions, notably Vassar College, have con- 
ducted institutes on the more general 
subjects of gardening, poetry, astronomy 
and two score other similar subjects. These 
institutes are arranged on the college cam- 
pus and depend primarily upon members 
of the faculty for organizing the course 
and conducting the class. Vassar has pro- 
vided handsomely for this work in planning 
and building its alumnae house. 

Recognizing the great mobility of the 
American public and the disposition of 
college men and women to revisit the insti- 
tution from which they graduated, a num- 
ber of institutions have organized intellec- 
tual homecomings. These are differentiated 
from athletic homecomings in that the pur- 
pose is to get the group back on days when 
the institution is in regular operation, and, 
through personal interviews with old teach- 
ers and members of the staff who are deal- 
ing with the subjects of individual interest, 
the alumnus is stimulated and assisted in 
his own studies and research. Yale and 
Pennsylvania, for instance, conduct this 
program together with the celebration of 
Washington’s birthday. 

A few institutions have used the radio 
in programs designed particularly for their 
alumni, and forty or more have used it in 
general educational work. This, in the face 
of keen competition for room in the air, is 
no longer possible for a single institution, 
but if several institutions should cooperate 
with programs of this sort, as seems likely, 
then its possibilities would be greatly 
enhanced. 
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There is nothing inherently defective 
about any of these methods. All are valu- 
able, and each is capable of a certain type 
of service. As to whether they are adequate 
for the total demand which is developing, 
time alone can tell. No method, however, 
is going to be adequate until it is backed 
with the same earnestness of purpose with 
which other phases of our educational work 
are backed and until it is provided the 
necessary support of money and of the time 
of able faculty members. 


VII 

The significance of this trend in the 
college-alumnus relationship will not be lost 
upon the university and the educated man 
any more than it began there. It is sym- 
bolic of the changing attitude toward edu- 
vation. The philosophy and outlook which 
it symbolizes are far reaching. The concep- 
tion of universal education, popularly sup- 
ported, has, after a strenuous and interest- 
ing battle, established itself in this country. 
But no one can, with any regard for present 
conditions, pretend that there has come any 
real fulfilment in our educational task. 
Thus far we have spent our energies and 
efforts in organizing educational oppor- 
At the beginning the 
curriculum was simple, as was our life. 
The educational demands have become com- 
plex. New courses of instruction have been 
created and set up. All of it has been 
lumped in the days of youth, for that is 
the period for educating, according to the 
old conception. Education has become 
segmented, mechanized and formalized. 

Confusion has resulted from this over- 
load, and we are realizing it. Countless 
college faculties are searching for the 
reasons for much of their ineffectiveness. 
A committee on ‘‘university research’’ or 
‘‘revision of the curriculum’’ or some 
similar function is the rule rather than 
the exception in American colleges this 
Of course, a critical attitude is 


tunities for youth. 


ee 


year. 


necessary to the very effectiveness of our 
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universities and colleges, but what of ay 
epidemic of self-criticism? The process has 
gone beyond any self-analysis and takes on 
a little of the hysterical quality. The ep 
demic will not pass, because our colleg 
faculties, if not already in endless confu 
Why? 


their limits are largely the four-year perio 


sion, will soon get there. Beeaus 


of undergraduate experience. (Post-grad- 
uate instruction is an exception, but th 
does not influence the dominant situation 
Much of the problem lies outside of 
four years. Into these four years whic! 
the faculties are trying to control has bee: 
crowded much educational endeavor whi 
ean not effectively be performed the 
More important and dangerous, the int: 
duction of irrelevant—irrelevant to t! 
period of educational experience—materia! 
has confused the educational work which 
ean and should be performed in college 
Before the faculties can find themselves in 
complete control of this educational period, 
they must cast out this irrelevant materia! 

But they can’t 
courses and work overboard. 


merely toss all such 
Public de- 
mand and pressure are too close and in- 
sistent for that. Industry and professional 
efficiency will not be denied. 
perturbed and confused faculty considers 
relieving the undergraduate curriculum ot! 
much of that which should be elsewhere, 
it must think also in terms of setting out 
the new facilities to provide this work when 


So, as the 


and as needed. 

For such an attitude our educational 
world is being rapidly prepared. We are 
primarily concerned with the college situa- 
tion and the needs of the educated man, 
but, as already suggested, the attitude 
which controls here is the attitude toward 
education generally. The movement in- 
clusively described as adult education is the 
evidence that our educational conceptions 
are changing. Education is a_ process 
which must go on as long as life lasts. 
When we have discovered and organized 
the most effective educational resources for 
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maturity, ereated new instructional mate- 
rials and removed to this period much of 
that which is confusing the picture in the 
days of youth, a fuller educational achieve- 
ment will be possible. So far we have 


AN INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION AT THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
NANCY AND TOULOUSE 

A recent decree of the president of the 
French republie gives, according to the Journal 
of the American Medieal Association, official 
sanction to the decisions of the council of the 
University of Nancy and of that of the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse, looking toward the creation of 
an institute of physical education. These will 
be the first institutions of the kind to be or- 
canized in a faculty of medicine. They will 
constitute: (1) a eenter of instruction in physi- 
cal edueation and its applications, designed, on 
the one hand, for physicians and students; on 
the other hand, for representatives of primary 
and secondary instruction; for leaders of socie- 
ties of physical education and athletie associa- 
tions; for eandidates for the certificate showing 
qualifications for instruction in gymnastics (ele- 
mentary and higher degrees). The instruction 
will be both theoretical and practical. It will 
comprise theoretieal and technical courses and 
lectures and practical exercises; (2) a center of 
studies and scientific and esthetie researches in 
physieal edueation. The institute will be ad- 
ministered, under the authority of an adminis- 
trative council, by a director, who will be the 
professor, the agrégé or the chargé de cours in 
physical edueation and sport at the faculty of 
medicine. The courses, the theoretical and tech- 
nical lectures and the practical exercises will be 
divided into four sections: (1) Instruction open 
only to physicians and students of medicine 
having at least four eredits, who wish to im- 
prove their knowledge of physical education; 
(2) instruction designed for candidates for the 
certificate showing preparation for instruetion 
in gymnasties (elementary and higher degrees) ; 
(3) instruetion serving as postgraduate courses 
for the professors of physical education at the 
University of Nancy, and (4) instruction de- 
signed for the leaders of societies of physical 
edueation and of athletic associations. 
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lumped the job on youth. Confusion there 
and inattention to the needs of mature folk 
have joined hands to demand that we 
enlarge our educational perspective and 
purpose. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


JUVENILE LABOR IN ENGLAND 

The Monthly Labor Review of the Bureau of 
Labor Statisties reports that the changes in the 
distribution of the population, especially of the 
men, during the war years, had a marked effect 
upon the birth-rate in England, differing widely 
from district to district. For the country as a 
whole there was naturally a marked falling off 
in births, but there were some areas, such, for 
instance, as those devoted to the manufacture of 
munitions, in which workers were collected from 
far around, and in which the birth-rate actually 
rose. 

The effect of these variations in the birth-rate 
upon the supply of juvenile labor has been 
made the subject of an inquiry by the ministry 
of labor, and the probable situation for some 
years following 1928 is discussed in a memoran- 
dum presented to parliament in May, 1929. 
The memorandum is based upon information 
supplied by local juvenile employment centers, 
whose authorities were asked to report upon 
conditions in their respective areas. 

The general belief is that, taking the country 
in general, there will be a marked decrease in 
the number of boys and girls available for em- 
ployment between the years 1927 and 1933, the 
fall within this period being nearly 20 per cent. 
In 1934 and three years following there will be 
a sharp rise, followed by a more gradual de- 
cline, lasting until at least 1940. 

The reports which have been received from 
local juvenile employment committees, based 
mainly on the numbers of children of the vari- 
ous age groups now in attendance at school, 
show that in the great majority of eases de- 
creases ranging from 15 per cent. to 30 per cent. 
are anticipated; in such areas the local figures 
will thus conform approximately with the na- 
tional statisties, though the incidence of the year 
of maximum declension may not necessarily be 
the same throughout. 

The inquiries made in other areas make it 
clear, however, that the national figures can by 
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no means be uniformly applied to individual 
localities. In some districts (mainly munitions 
areas) there will be increases, in others heavy 
reductions, in the number of boys and girls be- 
coming available for employment on leaving 
school; these fluctuations may vary, in extreme 
instances, so as to show a 20 per cent. addition 
or a 50 per cent. decrease as compared with the 
1927 or 1928 standard. 

The committees, as they reported, were care- 
ful to point out that it was impossible to fore- 
east the development of industry in any given 
area so as to say definitely that this change in 
the supply of youthful labor would mean either 
a shortage or a surplus; new industries might 
come in, new methods might be adopted, or 
other causes might lead to a change in the de- 
mand. On the whole, they did not anticipate 
any serious inconvenience, and felt that indus- 
try would probably adapt itself to the altered 
conditions without great difficulty. 

A number of committees welcomed the ex- 
pected decrease in the number of young work- 
ers on the ground that those leaving school 
would then have a better chance to secure suit- 
able employment, and would not be foreed by 
economic pressure into blind-alley occupations. 
Also, a shortage, if one should arise, would tend 
to improve the opportunities for those in older 
age groups, and would probably lead to im- 
provements in machinery, with an extension of 
its use, and to an increased interest in labor- 
saving methods and organization. Another pos- 
sible result would be the substitution of girls 
for boys in a number of industrial and commer- 
cial occupations. 

Organized transfer of young workers from 
regions having a surplus to those having a 
shortage is discussed, but most of the commit- 
tees were not enthusiastic about it. Parents 
object to letting their children migrate, and 
there are obvious difficulties in the way of hous- 
ing, supervising and generally caring for young 
people away from their own environment. 
Nevertheless, in those areas where a large sur- 
plusage of young labor is expected, the commit- 
tees felt that some form of migration would be 
inevitable. A valuable preparation for such a 
measure, it is pointed out, is being obtained 
through the operation of the plans for trans- 
ferring boys from the depressed areas which the 
ministry of labor put in force over a year ago. 





These arrangements came into force in F; 
ruary, 1928, and since that date nearly 3,00) 
boys have been individually selected and hay 
been transferred to carefully chosen jobs out 
side the depressed areas. In the initial stam 
of the scheme, many committees were app: 
hensive of the dangers involved in remoy 
young people of less than 18 years of age fr 
their home districts and from parental contr 
but they had the assurance that the welfare o: 
each individual boy and girl would be earefu 
watched over, to whatever locality he or sh 
might be sent. The suecess obtained in tra: 
ferring these boys during the last 15 months | 
won the approbation and support of p 
and committees alike. 

The same eare and individual consider 
it is felt, will certainly be assured in the cas: 
any children whom it may be necessary to tra: 
fer if a process of redistribution of juve: 
labor should beeome inevitable. 


AUDUBON BIRD PICTURES AND LEAP. 
LETS FOR BIRD-STUDY 

THE National Association of Audubon So 
ties writes that through the generosity of 
friends it is again enabled to furnish larg 
numbers of colored bird pictures and leaflets t 
school teachers and pupils of the United States 
and Canada. 

The plan is very simple. The teacher n 
explain to the pupils that they are going 
form a Junior Audubon Club and have a fe\ 
lessons, from time to time, about some of the 
more common North American birds. The 
teacher will also explain that each child wishu 
to be enrolled must bring a fee of ten cents 
return for which he will receive a set of six 
beautifully colored bird pictures made fro 
original paintings by America’s leading bin 
artists. Accompanying each of these pictures 
also, there will be a leaflet with four pages o! 
text, written by well-known authorities on bird 
life. This will tell in an entertaining way 
about the habits of the birds, their courtship, 
their songs, their nests, their food, their winter 
and summer homes, their travels, their enemies 
and many other facts of interest. There 1s 
furnished, too, with each leaflet an outline draw 
ing of the bird which the pupil may fill in by 
copying from the colored plate. Every child 
receives in addition a beautiful Audubon butto: 
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of some favorite bird in color, which is a badge 
of membership in the elub. A new set of pie- 
tures and leaflets is furnished every year to all 
who wish to repeat this plan of bird study. 

Every teacher who forms a club of twenty- 

« or more receives free a year’s subscription 

the magazine Bird-Lore, which is the leading 
popular periodical devoted entirely to birds. 
When a teacher is unable to form a club of as 
many as twenty-five a subscription to Bird-Lore 

not given, but the bird-study material is sup- 
plied the children where as many as ten are 
enrolled. This undertaking costs the National 
Association of Audubon Societies twenty cents 
for each child enrolled, and this means that the 

terial is actually furnished at half the cost of 
publication and distribution. 

Junior Audubon Clubs have become very 
popular in many of the schools of the United 
States and Canada, and altogether about four 
million members have been enrolled in bird 
study under this arrangement. Many teachers 
make a praeticee of renewing the work every 

r, as they have found by experience that far 
better results are obtained where the work is 
civen a continuity. For instance, a child who 
every vear for five years has brought his fees 
of ten cents has had the opportunity of study- 
ng thirty birds, and if properly instructed 
has saved all his leaflets and colored pictures 
which have been bound together in a little book. 

Last year 306,310 boys and girls were mem- 
hers of Junior Audubon Clubs. In the state of 
New York 871 elubs and 40,613 members were 
enrolled. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

FinaL registration figures for the summer 
session of the University of California made 
publie by Dean Harold Bruce show that among 
the 4,790 students enrolled there are representa- 
tives of 16 foreign countries, every state in the 
union exeept Rhode Island, and every county 
in California exeept Alpine. 

During the intersession which closed just 
previous to the opening of summer session, 
1,959 students were registered from 9 foreign 
countries, 34 states in the United States and 49 
counties in California, 

During the summer session, which closed on 
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August 10, the enrolment by states was as 
follows: Alabama 4, Arizona 49, Arkansas 5, 
Colorado 46, Connecticut 3, Delaware 1, District 
of Columbia 8, Florida 11, Georgia 27, Idaho 
47, Illinois 44, Indiana 15, Iowa 45, Kansas 36, 
Kentucky 12, Louisiana 13, Maine 1, Maryland 
16, Massachusetts 9, Michigan 43, Minnesota 26, 
Mississippi 4, Missouri 56, Montana 19, Ne- 
braska 27, Nevada 26, New Hampshire 1, New 
Jersey 16, New Mexico 3, New York 23, North 
Carolina 12, North Dakota 6, Ohio 40, Okla- 
homa 14, Oregon 99, Pennsylvania 61, South 
Carolina 27, South Dakota 3, Tennessee 15, 
Texas 74, Utah 90, Vermont 2, Virginia 13, 
Washington 88, West Virginia 11, Wisconsin 
35 and Wyoming 10. 

Countries outside of the United States repre 
sented were: Hawaii, Australia, Canada, En- 
gland, Malay States, China, Japan, Alaska, 
India, Palestine, Philippine Islands, South Rho- 
desia, South Afriea, Mexico and Argentina. 

Although the enrolment for the summer 
session was 437 less than in 1928, the number 
coming from foreign countries and other states 
was just 84 less. The greatest part of the de- 
crease came in the group registered from Cali- 
fornia itself. 


INDUSTRIAL EXTENSION CONFER- 
ENCE AT RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

TRAINING for major and minor executive 
positions will be the topie discussed from many 
angles at the fourth annual Industrial Exten- 
sion Conference to be held at Rutgers Univer 
sity on September 1] and 12, under the aus- 
pices of the University Extension Division. 
Virtually every industry in New Jersey will be 
represented at the meeting. 

Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth, of Montclair, an 
engineer, will address the delegates at a ban 
quet in Winants Hall on the evening of Sep- 
tember 11. Other speakers at the banquet will 
be Dr. John M. Thomas, president of the uni- 
versity, and Congressman Charles A. Eaton, of 
Plainfield. 

Professor Norman C. Miller, director of the 
Rutgers University Extension Division and 
president of the National University Extension 
Association, will open the conference on 
Wednesday morning with an address on “Va- 
rious Aspects of Executive Training.” 


_ 2 e- 














9Q” 
The first day’s sessions will be given over to 


discussion of and 


executive training, 
Myron H. Clark, of the 


Manville Corporation, ol Manville; Pro 


minor 
the speakers will be 
John 
fessor Carl G. 
College, and Colonel R. I. Rees, assistant vice- 


president of the American Telephone and Tele 


Gaum, of Pennsylvania State 


eraph Company. 

Speakers at the second day’s meeting, when 
training for major executives will be discussed, 
will be L. M. Moss, superintendent of the Gen 
eral Electric Company, of Kearny; Richard H. 
Lansburg, professor of industry at the Univer- 


Dietz, of the 


sity of Pennsylvania; J. W. 


Western Electrie Company; A. E. Barlow, of 


the New Jersey State Manufacturers’ Associa- 
Parker H. Daggett, dean 
College of Engineering at Rutgers. 

Marvin, 


tion, and Professor 
of the 

Other speakers are Dr. Walter T. 
dean of the college of arts and sciences of 
Rutgers University, who will speak on “The 
Changing Age and the New Order of 
tional Needs,” Madden, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany of New York City. 


Eduea 


and J. L. 


THE TAXATION OF AN EDUCATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


Tue Shipley School of Pennsylvania recently 
appealed to the Cireuit Court of Appeals from 
a decision of the trial court of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania in favor of the collector of income and 
excess profits taxes amounting to $2,586.66. 
The lower court ruled that the taxpayer was not 
a corporation entitled to personal service classi- 
fication. 

Buffington, of the 


Court of Appeals, was in part as follows: 


The opinion of Judge 


This is a case of the creation, maintenance and 
perpetuation of school-teaching based on character 
building, moral inspiration and ideals imparted by 
close personal contact between the teacher and the 
taught. These elements have been maintained in 
teaching continuity since 1893 by the three Misses 
Shipley, who, in that year, founded the school and 
carried it on, using leased property until 1916, It 
has since that time been conducted by Miss How- 
land, a niece of the Misses Shipley, and by Miss 
Brownell, who were selected by the Misses Shipley 
to continue the personal teaching work they had 
done for over 20 This personal teaching 
work of the three original owners aimed to secure 


years. 
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the same results these two succeeding own 
likewise worked for and accomplished. 

principals, the Misses Howland and Brow: 
their entire time to the school and live 

direct 
the relation of 


alone and control it. 

these ladies in the mi 
parents that when they come to the sch 
are not satisfied to discuss matters with t 
interviews 


insist on personal 


teachers, but 
Miss Howland and Miss Brownell. It is quit 
dent that from 1893 to 1911 the personal ty 
Misses Shipley was in fact what constit 

| and 


had then passed to women of 


this 


like ideals v 


Shipley Schoe unless perso 


personal attention, personal teaching and | 


exclusive ove sight to the school, it would 
lost that which made it what it was. 
} 


Turning from the educational product 


p ‘rsonal school, reflected in the character bu 
of its pupils, to the requirements of t! 


we find, first, that its money income n 


the Misses H 


stoc kholds rs, tor 


ascribed to the activities of 
and Brownell, its sole 
these two women’s daily, personal work, the sc! 
would simply shrivel and die; second, thes 
are regularly and exclusively and solely 

in the active conduct of the corporation ’s aff 
third, the income of the school comes not 
meager capital employed, but in reality 
personal service rendered by these women d 
to it the patronage it enjoys. Such work, inst 
of being one from which tribute money s 
exacted, is one to which tribute should bh: 
and we believe in holding this personal s 
falling within the exemption of the statut 
construe the law as it is and as Congress n 


should be. The judgment, therefore, is 


; 


and the record remanded with directions 


judgment in favor of the plaintiffs. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

THe Board of Education of New York C 
adopted on August 23 a budget of $136,810,7 
for the maintenance of the city’s public sel 
during 1930, an increase of $6,288,421 over 
eurrent year. 

According to the report in the New Y: 
Times, this budget does not represent the tot 
estimated cost of maintaining and enlarging t 
school system during the coming year. To o! 
tain the grand total there must be added $35 
000,000 for the acquisition of sites and the « 
largement and construction of school buildings, 
$26,807,752 for debt service for the schools and 
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her items. The estimated grand total thus 
ll approach $208,000,000. 

Of the budget adopted, $41,833,000 will be 
wnished by state and federal funds and $94,- 
176,000 will be provided by the city. 

Ihe inerease of $6,288,421 in 1930 over 1929 

sults from an allotment of more than $5,500,- 

4) for day elementary and day high-school 
teachers’ salaries, $85,000 additional for teach- 
ers in the compulsory continuation schools, 
$50,000 for teachers in the evening high schools 
and other scattering amounts for minor activi- 
ties. Of the $5,500,000 increase for day teach- 
ers, $3,297,015 will go to day elementary and 

inior high schools and $2,262,053 to the day 

oh schools. 

Other inereases for 1930 are $305,000 for eus- 
todial service tor some forty new school build- 
ings to be opened during the coming year and 
£55,000 for educational supplies and equipment. 
rhere will be a reduction of $407,000 in next 
year’s coal bill for the schools resulting from 
fuel saved last winter. 

In presenting the budget to the Board of 
Education, Arthur S. Somers said it represented 

very conservative estimate of funds neces- 

ry to run our schools.” The finance commit- 

tee of the board, of which Mr. Somers is ehair- 

man, has been working on the budget since 

June. It must now be presented to the Board 

ot Estimate for approval, but it is expected to 
meet little opposition there. 

In preparing its budget the board divides its 
proposed expenditure into a general school 
fund, providing for salaries of members of the 
supervising and teaching staff and attendance 
oflicers, and a special school fund providing for 
all other maintenance items. The general fund 
for 1930 totals $117,176,783, an increase of $6,- 
159,418 over this year, and the special fund 
amounts to $19,634,006, an increase of $129,002. 

The largest expenditures in the general fund 
will be $81,885,725 for day elementary and 
junior high schools, an increase of $3,297,015. 
To provide for the opening of new elementary 
schools during the coming year 240 new teach- 


ing positions have been created. Day high 
chools will cost $24,581,987 next year, an in- 
crease of $2,262,053. 
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The appropriation for training schools for 
teachers will be eut down to $1,375,767, a r 
duction of $3,123, because of the decreasing 
registration in these schools. The day voea 
tional and trade schools will cost $877,051, an 
increase of $54,488. Provision was made in the 
budget for the organization of a new vocational 
school for girls in Brooklyn, The parental and 
truant schools will cost $96,650, an increase of 
$6,700. 

Compulsory continuation schools will cost $2, 
069,569, an increase of $84,557 over this year. 
Day classes in English and citizenship will cost 
$52,256, a decrease of $1,489. The various ev 
ning schools will cost $2,216,372, an increase ol 
$54,281. Next year’s appropriations for com 
munity and recreation centers and playgrounds 
have been increased little over appropriations 
for this year. 

Among the items not included in the $136,- 
810,790 budget but which must be figured in the 
upkeep of the school system will be $372,705 
for trust funds of the Board of Edueation re 
tirement system, $374,639 for the redemption of 
special revenue bonds and tax notes authorized 
and anticipated to be authorized redeemable out 
of the tax levy for 1930 and $35,000,000 for 
new sites and schools. 

In addition to the budget adopted, another 
amount of $35,335,391 is set forth as the esti- 
mated share of city departments in the opera- 
tion of the school system next year. The largest 
item in this total is $26,807,752 for debt service 
for the schools, providing for interest and 
amortization of bonds for the purchase of school 
sites. The city also pays into trust funds for 
the Teachers’ Retirement System $6,436,424. 
The Health Department spends $728,204, and 
the Department of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity $1,363,009. 

At its meeting the Board of Education also 
rescinded two resolutions appropriating funds 
for school furniture to be furnished by the Su- 
perintendent of State Prisons. This was made 
necessary by the recent fire at Auburn prison. 
The appropriations were for $12,257 to be ap- 
plied in payment for furniture for School 187, 
Manhattan, and School 92, the Bronx, and $8, 


451 to be applied in payment for furniture for 


School 12, Queens. 








—- 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JEREMIAH WHIPPLE JENKS, research pro 
fessor of government at New York University 
and president of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, died on August 24, in his seventy-third 
vear. 

Dr. Epwarp FRANKLIN BucHNeRr, professor 


of education and director of the college for 
teachers at the Johns Hopkins University, died 
unexpectedly in Munich on August 23, in his 


sixty-fifth year. 


On the occasion of the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Columbia Univer- 
sity, paintings of professors, of distinguished 
alumni and of historie scenes will be presented 
to the university. Living faculty members in- 
Michael I. 
mechanies; Franklin 
emeritus of sociology and history of civiliza- 
tion; A. V. Williams Jackson, professor of 
Indo-Iranian languages; Ashley H. Thorndike, 
professor of English; James C. Egbert, pro- 
fessor of Latin and director of university ex- 
Beard, formerly professor 


elude Pupin, professor of electro- 


H. Giddings, professor 


tension; Charles A. 
of history; Frederick P. Keppel, president of 
the Carnegie Corporation and formerly dean 
of Columbia College; Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
professor of political economy; Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge, Johnsonian professor of philoso- 
phy; John Dewey, professor of philosophy; 
William Darrach, dean of the medical school; 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, research professor of 
zoology; William P. Trent, professor emeritus 
Bernard Iddings Bell, 
Portraits of 


of English literature; 
warden of St. Stephen’s College. 
members who have died are those of William A. 
Dunning, professor of history; James F. Kemp, 
professor of geology; James H. Canfield, li- 
brarian, and Brander Matthews, professor of 
dramatic literature. 


Tue senate of the University of Chicago has 
adopted resolutions reciting the service per- 
formed by Acting President Woodward during 
the period between the resignation of President 
Mason and the coming of President Hutchins. 
The resolutions contained the following tribute 
to him: 

WHEREAS, the resignation of President Max 
Mason, at a period when important development 
projects, involving matters of general university 


policy and complicated by budgetary difficulti 
were in process of adjustment and consummati 
imposed upon Acting President Frederic W 
ward responsibilities of unusual difficulty and 
signal importance to the university, and, whereas 
in all of his relations with the faculties Mr. Wood 
ward has been patient and considerate, but decis 
and effective; in his contacts with students, kind 
but stimulating and inspiring; in interpreting t 
uinversity to the public, modest and dignified, but 
foreeful and untiring in advancing the interests 
the university; therefore, be it 

Resolved: (1) That the senate expresses appr 
ciation for the Acting 
President Woodward has rendered during this try 


splendid service which 
ing period; (2) that a copy of these resolutions 
be entered upon the minutes of the senate; 
that a copy be sent to the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Chicago, and (4) that a copy b 
sent to Acting President Frederic Woodward. 


H. T. Tizarp, permanent secretary of 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Ki 
search, has been appointed rector of the I: 
perial College of Science and Technology 
from the beginning of September in successi 
to Sir Thomas Holland, who has been appoi 
principal of the University of Edinburgh. 


Dr. Epwarp Porrs CHEYNEY, an authority 
on the history of England in the sixteenth « 


tury, has been appointed to the new Henry 


¢ 


Charles Lea professorship of history at 
Dr. Cheyney 


} 


University of Pennsylvania. 
been professor of European history at the w 

versity since 1897 and has served as president 
of the American Historical Association and as 
an editor of The American Historical Review 


Dr. Ernst Freunp, professor of jurispru 
dence and public law at the University otf 
Chicago, has been appointed John P. Wilso: 
professor of law for one year from October 1, 
on a three-fifths time basis. 


Honorary membership in the Italian Acad 
emy of Arts and Letters has been conferred 
on Dr. John L. Gerig, professor of Celtic 
Columbia University, “for his active and effi 
cient work in the development of Italian cu! 
ture in the United States.” 


tor 


THe Very Reverend Francis J. Dopp, ! 
the past two years president of Niagara Uni 
versity, has been appointed director of the 
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sters of Charity with headquarters at Em- 
tsburg, Maryland. He will be succeeded at 
‘iagara by the Very Reverend John J. O’Byrne, 
M., for the past three years superior of St. 
<eph’s College in Princeton, N. J. The Rev- 
end John Biggane, C.M., has been assigned 

St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, the Rev- 
nd Patrick Landers, C.M., to St. Vineent’s 
minary, Germantown, Pennsylvania, and the 
verend Joseph T. Burns to St. John’s Col 
e, Brooklyn. 


Ernest C. WitHamM, director of research in 
e publie schools of Wilmington, Delaware, has 
heen appointed to serve as associate professor 


education in Rutgers University. 


Proressor E. C. Paustian, who has been 
ng courses in sociology at Hamline Univer- 

ty, has been appointed to the staff of the Chi- 
ro Training School. 

FULLER AUSTIN, superintendent of schools at 


Nebraska, has resigned to become 


uty state superintendent. 


\\ ahoo, 


EvuGENE HorrMetster, supervisor of physical 
edueation in the Cincinnati publie schools, has 
ened because of ill health. 


De. Davin R. Craig has been made director 
he research bureau for retail training of the 
University of Pittsburgh to succeed Dr. James 
Ii. Grone, who becomes director of public rela- 
; of the Studebaker Corporation of America. 


Associate Proressor Henri Davin, of the 
Romance department of the University of Chi- 
cago, has been elected president of the Chicago 
Literary Club for the year 1929-30. He has 
iso been reelected a member of the board of 
directors of the Alliance Frangaise of Chicago 
for three years. For six years Mr. David has 
been in charge of the lectures in French of this 
organization, some fifteen to twenty lectures a 


year. 


Percy ScHoies and Professor Paul Weaver 
ive been appointed secretaries, respectively, of 
the British and American executives for the see- 
md Anglo-American Summer Musie Confer- 
nee to be held in 1931. 

CLARENCE E. Guick, of the University of Chi- 
cago, will give courses next year in sociology 
and direet the research work in the ecological 
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studies being carried on in Honolulu under the 
auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Mrs. ALicE Browne Frame, during the last 
academic year acting dean of residence at Mt. 
Holyoke College, is returning this fall to resume 
her work as dean of the Yenching College for 
Women, Peiping, China. 


Haroup L. Leupp, librarian at the University 
of California, whe has been abroad attending 
the first World Library and Bibliographical 
Congress in Italy and the Conference on Adult 
Education in Cambridge, England, expects to 
reach Berkeley on September 15. 


Dr. JonN K. Norton, director of research, 
and Dr. Margaret M. Alltucker, assistant di- 
rector of research of the National Education 


Association, were married on August 23, at 


Stanford University, California. 


Tue delegates to the Congress of the Inter 
national Federation of University Women at 
Geneva elected as president of the federation 
Professor Winifred 


The vice 


for the next three 
Cullis, of the University of London. 
presidents for the same period will be Mme. 
Schreiber-Favre, Geneva, Mme. Octave Monod, 
France, and Professor Westerdyk, Holland. In 
the course of the meeting it was announced 
that the Carnegie Fund for the Promotion of 
Peace had given £1,000 towards the traveling 
fellowship fund in reeognition of the work 
being done by the federation in the interests of 


years 


peace. 


Social Seienece Research Council has 


the following members under the re- 


THE 
elected 
cently created 
large: Professor Henry M. Bates, dean of the 
law school of the University of Michigan; Dr. 
Adolph Meyer, professor of psychiatry and di- 
rector of the Henry Phipps Psychiatrie Clinic 
of the Johns Hopkins University; Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winslow, graduate school chairman and pro 
fessor of public health, Yale University, and 
Professor Robert S. Woodworth, department of 
psychology, Columbia University. 


classification of members-at- 


Dr. Jonn Apams Scort, professor of Greek 
and head of the department of classics at North- 
western University, was the orator at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s one hundred fifty-sixth 


convocation on August 30. Dr. Scott has been 
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lecturing on Herodotus and Homer during the 


summer quarter. 


Aw address on the responsibilities and oppor- 


tunities of American colleges, and a report on 
Purdue University given by Frank D. Boynton, 
president of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, Na 


published in bulletin form by the 


tional Edueation Association, has been 
division of 
educational reference of Purdue University as 
“Studies in Higher Education X.” The publi- 
made by Dr. 
3oynton following his inspection of the univer- 
sity at President Edward C. 
Elliott, which followed Dr. Boynton’s critical 


eation reports the observations 


the request of 
appraisals of American higher education made 
in addresses before meetings of the Department 
of Superintendence at its meetings in Dallas, 
Texas, and Cincinnati, Ohio. The bulletin con- 
tains an introduction by President Elliott, in 
which he explains the faetors which led to Dr. 


Boynton’s inspection of Purdue. 


Kvununs, professor emeritus of 
Wesleyan 
20 at the age of seventy-three 


Dr. OSCAR 


Romance languages at University, 
died on August 


years. 


Miss ANNE Dunn, head mistress of the 
Brearley School for Girls, New York City, has 
died at the age of fifty-seven years. 

MACNAGHTEN, vice-provost of Eton 


HvuGuH 


College, formerly fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, committed suicide by drowning in 


August. He was sixty-seven years old. 


THe Reverend ArtHur SAMveL Peake, Ry- 
land Man- 


chester University, one of the most prominent 


professor of Biblical exegesis at 
British ecclesiastical scholars, died on August 


19 at the age of sixty-four years. 


Tue tenth annual meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges will be held at 
Atlantie City, New Jersey, on November 19 and 
20. The meetings will be held in the Chelsea 
Hotel and will be open to any who are inter- 
ested in the problems of the junior college. 


The program will be issued early in October. 


THe twenty-fourth meeting of the American 
Sociological Society will be held in Washington, 
from December 27 to 30. Officers of sections 


are as follows: Rural Sociology, B. F. Coen, 
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chairman; The Community, Jesse F. St 
chairman; LeRoy E. Bowman, secretary; | 
cational Sociology, Daniel H. Kulp, I, e! 
man; George B. Neumann, secretary; The ] 
ily, Ernest R. Groves, chairman; Mrs. W 
Dummer, secretary ; Sociology and Social W, 
M. J. Karpf, chairman; The Sociology of 
ligion, Arthur L. Swift, 


ology and Psychiatry, W. I. Thomas, chairn 


Jr., chairman; § 


Irv is reported that sixty or more univer 
from all parts of the world will be repress 
at the International Congress of Universi 
Havana in February, 1930. Subjects d 
with the best 
types of minds and individuals with which 


methods of teaching the v 


average protessor met ts will be one of the x 


subjects of the diseussion. It is expected t 


majority of the leading universities of 
United States will be represented at the 
national congress. 


RELIGION as a factor in the shaping of 
duct and character is the topic for a confer 
to be held on November 15 16 at Ni 


western University. It is reported that the . 


and 


ference will be unique in that it will be li 
to a single problem in character education. 
purpose is a thoroughly seientifie one and 
swers will be sought to such questions 

psychologists, sociologists, « 


(1) To what extent 


following by 
eators and religionists: 
religion as it is defined to-day a normative 
stimulating power for ethical conduct? 
How can religion be interpreted to make 
greater influence in shaping conduct and ¢! 
(3) What is the interaction of religion 
(4) Is a pi 
gram for character education which omits r 
Profess 


George H. Betts is chairman of the committe 


acter? 
and the various social media? 


ligion socially sound and defensible? 


on program and arrangements. 

W. W. Cook, of New York City, has made a 
gift of $200,000 to the University of Michig 
for the support of lectures on American inst! 
tutions. 

Henry Hitz Pierce, of New York and West 
Baldwin, Maine, has given $130,000 toward th 
endowment of a professorship of English 
Bowdoin College. 


Tue Robinson Seminary for Girls at Exeter, 
New Hampshire, has received a gift of $80,000 
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from Mrs. Jeannette Talbot Baxendale, of San 
Diego, California, for a new gymnasium. 


GeorceE EastMAN, of Rochester, N. Y., has 
de a gift of $50,000 to his native village of 
‘aterville, New York, to defray the cost of 
nstruetion and equipment of an auditorium at 
Waterville Central School. The Board of 
‘dueation of the village will have the name 


“Eastman Auditorium” cut in the stonework, 


nd place a bronze tablet with the legend that 

he hall was built and equipped in memory of 

teorge Washington Eastman, and Maria Kil- 
wn Eastman by their son George Eastman, 
» was born in Waterville. 


On August 2 the state treasurer of Wyoming 
received the sum of $996,590.99 from the fed- 
ral government as the amount due Wyoming 
Fifty per cent. of this fund, 
known as the Government Royalty Fund, was 
pportioned by the legislature to the support 
Therefore the 1929 dis- 
tribution will amount to 50 per cent. of the 
This amount is 
less than anticipated, as monthly receipts indi- 
cated a greater total. 


from oil royalties. 


the publie schools. 
sum given above, or $498,295. 


Last year the schools re- 
ceived from this souree $551,242. The figure 
for this year shows a decrease of $52,946. Last 
vear the amount distributed per elementary 
teacher and driver employed was $147.00. 


Tue University of Southern California an- 
nounces the establishment of a new School of 
Merchandising, with majors in marketing, ad- 
vertising and retailing, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Merchandising. Dr. 
W. D. Moriarty is director. The school, which 
will open in September, has been underwritten 
for the next five years by leading merchandising 
organizations of Los Angeles and nearby cities. 
Faculty members of the school inelude in addi- 
tion to Dr. Moriarty, the director, Dr. Paul 
Ivey, Dr. F. May Morse, William E. Koch, Dr. 
J. Harry Tregoe, Mrs. Ada Colline Holme and 
Professor Frank Nagley. The school will admit 
as special students, on recommendation from 
employers, persons 21 years of age who have 
had two years of successful work in merchan- 
dising, 


To bridge a gap in engineering education, by 
making available to older men employed in the 
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chemical industries the latest developments in 
chemical engineering, Cooper Union’s Institute 
of Technology, New York City, will inaugurate 
in the autumn a free evening course in physical 
chemistry, thermodynamics and allied subjects. 


THE medical staff of the State Department ol 
chil- 


dren in Mason County for physical defects. On 


Health, Illinois, has examined all school 
the basis of these examinations, the department 
estimates that the number of physical defects in 
the 1,125,000 children in Illinois who will soon 
to the classroom are 935,000 with de 
teeth; 562,000 


with enlarged tonsils 


return 


fective about with defective 


throats predominating, 
and 235,000 with some form of detective vision, 
while 800,000 will not have been vaccinated 
against smallpox nor immunized against diph- 
theria. 

AN opinion given out by the income tax unit 
of the 


follows: Advice is requested relative to a claim 


Bureau of Internal Revenue rules as 
for refund submitted by A by reason of the 
disallowance of a deduction for traveling ex- 
penses in his return for the calendar year 1923. 
It appears that the taxpayer was a university 
professor, maintaining his home in the city of 
R., who traveled to the city of S., where he 
spent 56 days in 1923 tutoring; that he was 
paid 7x dollars for his services; and that he 
claimed as a deduction in his 1923 return x dol- 
lars, the amount of his traveling expenses (in 
cluding meals and lodging) during his sojourn. 
Section 214(a)1 of the Revenue Act of 1921 
provides, in part, that in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as deductions: 

. “traveling expenses (including the entire 
amount expended for meals and lodging) while 
away from home in the pursuit of a trade or 
The term “business” 


section of the statute, above quoted, in its 


’ is used in the 


business.” 
broad sense as meaning that which occupies the 
time, attention and the labor of men for the 
As such it 
manifestly includes the professions. It follows, 
therefore, that the entire amount expended for 


purpose of livelihood or profit. 


railroad fares or other means of transporta- 
tion and for meals and lodging by a professor 
while away from home in order to perform 
services for received 
may be deducted by the individual in comput- 
ing his net income for the year in which the 


which compensation is 
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expenditure was made. Accordingly, A’s claim 


for refund should be allowed. 


An Associated Press despatch reports that 
the fight against illiteracy of the Italian govern- 
ment is beginning to show results in census fig- 
ures. In 1921, before the Fascist government 
came into power, illiteracy in Italy had reached 
31 per cent. This figure has been reduced to 27 
per cent. as of the end of 1927, when the census 
started. A still further reduction could now be 
chronicled, the reduction going on at the rate of 
about one per cent. a year. 

Tue Imperial University of Tokio will in- 
augurate a course in journalism, modeled after 
the school of journalism of the University of 
Missouri, in September. This is the first per- 
manent enterprise of its kind ever attempted 
in Japan. The enterprise is supported by 
prominent citizens of Tokio, who have contrib- 
uted more than half of the necessary funds. 
The sponsors of the movement recently called 
on the president of the university to give him 
120,000 yen as their first contribution. The 
course will be conducted with the cooperation 
of the departments of law, literature and eco- 
nomics in a special room of the new library of 
the university. 

Accorping to the New York Times, recent 
stories in the German and non-German press 
averring that there is a decided falling off in the 
number of foreigners studying at German uni- 
versities are said not to be founded upon fact, 
by Professor R. Remme, head of the foreign 
division in the Prussian Ministry of Education, 
in an article printed in the Vossische Zeitung of 
August 1. Dr. Remme explains that, while it is 
true that the stabilization of German currency 
in 1923 with the consequent rise in the cost of 
living for foreigners who up till then had been 
profiting by the enormous purchasing power of 
their own money, not only sharply reduced the 
number of new students from abroad but also 
made it difficult for some of those already en- 
rolled to continue their studies, the corner was 
turned long ago and that at present there are 
about 8,000 foreign students in Germany, com- 
pared with 15,000 at the height of the inflation 
period. The present number is greater than the 
pre-war figure. New enrolments of foreigners 
in the Prussian universities were 1,643 in 1928, 
1,437 in 1927, 1,253 in 1926, 1,246 in 1925 and 
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1,119 in 1924, against 4,775 in 1923 and 6,823 
in 1922. This year’s figures are materia 
higher than those of last year. 


New buildings for what was formerly known 
as the British School, Cambridge, have by 
erected on a site of about three and a half acre 
overlooking Midsummer Common and the Riv 


Cam. They were recently opened by Alderm 
Pollock, chairman of the school management 
subcommittee, in the presence of a large assem 
bly. The buildings, which have been built from 
the designs of Mr. G. W. Teasdale, the boroug 
surveyor, at a cost of £43,000, have accommod 
tions for over 1,000 children, and are planned 

a single-storied block in the shape of an “fH 
with an assembly hall in the center. Inter 
corridors are entirely dispensed with and com 
munication between the various rooms is }) 
means of covered verandas. The original Brit 
ish School was founded in 1840, and for seven 
years it has been housed in temporary build 
ings owing to the original building being ¢ 
demned. Sinee the passing of the Educatio 
Act in 1902 it has been known as the Brunswick 
School and provides elementary education for 
boys, girls and infants. The Mayor of Cam 
bridge (Alderman J. E. Purvis), presided and 
was supported by Alderman P. H. Young, E. 0 
Brown, R. S. Starr, J. S. Conder, the Deput 
Vice-Chancellor, the Rev. G. A. Weekes, master 
of Sidney Sussex College, and others. 


Tue International Congress of Vacation Co 
onies for Children was held recently in Pau 
According to a correspondent of the Journal o! 
the American Medical Association, many inter- 
esting communications were presented, in whic! 
medical questions oceupied a large place. For- 
eign participation was relatively light, because 
of the large number of international meetings 
occurring on the same dates. Among the main 
topics discussed, the following may be men 
tioned: “Medical selection of children, and the 
indications for a sojourn in the mountains, at 
the seaside and in the rural regions, respec- 
tively,” presented by Dr. Fayon; “the collab- 
oration of the medical practitioner and thie 
school physician in the placement of children in 
vacation colonies,” by Dr. Lucie Comte; “the 
vacation camps at the spas, or thermal sta 
tions,” by Dr. Molinéry; “the international ex- 
change of children, and its influence on the pro- 
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motion of peace conditions,” by M. Gradel; 
“school vaeations and tours,” by M. Ouvrard, 
and “the prevention of accidents during vaca- 
tions,” by M. Vimard. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Moscow 
reports that the All-Soviet Union Congress for 
the liquidation of illiteracy has opened as the 
first step in a country-wide campaign to reduce 

literacy in Russia. The congress met with the 
letermination to mobilize all the country’s cul- 
tural and educational forces in a general attack 
on the ignorance of the population, against 
which the comprehensive and elaborate indus- 
trialization plans of the government have been 
unable to fight. The congress organized an 
army of 1,000,000 workers, who were trained 
during the summer for an initial attack in 
September. A special commission will print 
1,500,000 popular A-B-C books, 36,000,000 exer- 
cise books and a vast quantity of popular litera- 
ture. Newspapers specially written for begin- 
ners in the art of reading will be published. 
The congress expects to reach 3,500,000 illit- 
erate citizens a year in 1929 and 1930. The 
first upon whom the campaign will be directed 
are 800,000 members of the Soviet labor 
unions. Work with the workers on collective 
farms and on the peasants will follow. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
the Bulgarian government, which is in the hands 
of the Democratic Entente, has fulfilled its 
promise to give better salaries to the state em- 
Before the accession to power of the 
present government primary-school teachers re- 
ceived from $9 to $11 a month but now they get 
from $15 to $21. Junior high-school teachers 
used to get from $9 to $12 but they now receive 
from $19 to $26. High-school teachers formerly 
received from $11 to $18 but now their salaries 
range from $27 to $33. University professors 
now receive from $50 to $75 a month instead of 
trom $20 to $24 as during the peasant régime. 
The state also pays teachers for several months 
even though unable to work and pays them for 


ployees. 
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the extra work they do. Rest and recuperation 
stations have also been built for the teachers. 
Scholarships are granted to teachers’ children 
and help is given to the children of teachers who 
have died. 
repaired, new buildings have been erected and 
the equipment has been improved. 


Many school buildings have been 


THe Rumanian government has passed a 
vote providing for a subsidy of 25,000,000 lei 
($1,500,000) to the minority schools. It is re- 
ported in The Christian Science Monitor that in 
view of the exceedingly grave financial crisis 
through which Rumania is passing and of the 
current monthly deficits in the state budget of 
more than 500,000 lei, and because of the atti- 
tude of some of the minorities in Rumania, 
several members of Parliament opposed the 
subsidy, arguing that it would have been wiser 
to give the sum to Rumanian schools or to 
use it for current needs. The government in 
sisted, however, according to the Monitor, that 
the law be voted, since its policy is to make the 
minorities feel that Rumania is as much their 
country as it is that of the dominant race. The 
Ministry of Education stated it was giving state 
aid to all its subjects, regardless of nationality. 

AN international gathering of school children, 
the third of its kind, was held from August 8 
to August 24 at Bedales School, Petersfield, 
England. Although previous schools on the 
same lines have been held in France and Ger- 
many, this was the first held in England. There 
were about 50 German, 50 French and 50 En- 
glish children, boys and girls. The 
School, with its large grounds and pleasant 
country situation, provided a convenient cen- 
ter from which educational tours to many places 


Bedales 


of historical interest were made. There were 
separate houses for boys and girls and for the 
leaders of the parties. The program ineluded 
two hours’ language study each morning, games, 
sports and excursions in the afternoons, and in 
the evening entertainments in three languages. 
The gathering was under the direction of Miss 


E. M. Gilpin, of the Hall School, Weybridge. 


DISCUSSION 


YOUNG AMERICA’S RESPONSE TO 
IDEAS 


At the close of the college year profound 
pessimism, not to mention dark despair, some- 


times holds the instructor of freshman rhetoric 
in its grip. The freshmen, enervated by fine 
weather, too many sundaes or by the immediate 
prospect of escape homeward, do not distin- 
guish themselves in the final examination. 
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Comma-faults rush in where semicolons fear to 
tread; spelling is rather hopeless, and the gen- 
eral tone of some papers is perilously close to 
that 
their 


Furthermore, it is apparent 
students feel little 


They hope to pass so that they 


illiteracy. 
certain shame over 
shortcomings. 
will not be on probation or dropped, or have 
to take the But the unhappy 


rhetoric instructor at the end of the college 


course over. 
year suspects that some young Americans, if 
left to themselves, well-fed and dressed, and 
riding in a good ear, would feel no shame at 
virtual illiteracy. 

In such case it is well for the depressed peda- 
gogue mentally to take beef, iron and wine, and 
think back over the hopeful aspects of the 
student-effort during the year. The aspect most 
likely to tone up lagging enthusiasm is the 
freshmen’s good response to interesting ideas 
facts from many fields of knowledge. 
“atehing the homeward-bound train or 
freshmen in the 


and 
Though 
bus may have interested the 
final examination more than Ruskin’s ideas on 
architecture or Carlyle’s views on democracy 
or Arnold’s fight for culture, normally the stu- 
dents greet ideas with an interest which prom- 
ises well for the future. In the middle west, at 
least, the freshmen are not likely to be too 
blasé. They are glad to know about many 
things in many different centuries and coun- 
tries, and except for occasional somnolence or 
fits of carelessness, they are grateful for infor- 
mation pleasantly and vividly presented. 

For the freshmen there must naturally be 
much drill in the mechanics of writing set forth 
in a rhetoric and composition book, but in most 
colleges and universities there is also in use a 
book of essays or an anthology of prose. In 
the writings of such authors as Montaigne, 
Paseal, Ruskin, Arnold, Huxley, Hudson and 
Babbitt is a wealth of references which provide 
threads to lead the young student into the 
world’s great intricacy of interesting fact. This 
exploration may lead into classic history and 
literature, this to be handled without gloves 
and perhaps even a little disrespectfully so that 
painful recollections of laborious translation of 
Cicero and Caesar may be forgotten for the 
moment. 

First, then, among the factual stimuli to 
which the freshmen in general react with enthu- 
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siasm is history. The rhetoric teacher is justi- 
fied in making as vivid as possible great his 
torical figures—Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen 
of Seots, Marie Antoinette, Napoleon, Edmund 
Burke The trend in 
biography aids here in arousing the fres! 


and Lincoln. eurrent 


interest in this set of facts. Occasional refer 
ence to present-day literary developments 
apt to incline the student to read some moder 
biography in his supplementary reading, per 
haps by Maurois, Strachey or Ludwig. It 
most worth while for the freshmen to realize 
how strongly historical events influence literary 
trends, and vice versa. 

There are great historical coups de thédtr 
which catch the attention when effectively r 
ferred to in connection with required class read 
ing. A teacher’s enthusiasm may arouse 
response in the students, so that they themselv: 
contribute historical facts encountered in var 
i 


ous connections, which come to their mink 
Thus 


brief moment out 


teacher 
of the el; 


hour impressionistically recreate the world’s 


the spur of the moment. 
students in a 
great scenes—the trial and death of Socrates, 
the Battle of Marathon, King John signing t} 
Magna Charta, the brilliant pageant of the 
Crusades. 

Sometimes an epoch seems to be epitomized 
in one man—the Golden 
Pericles, the Middle Ages in Dante, the artisti 
flowering of the Renaissance in the braggart 
and libertine, Benvenuto Cellini, the lofty spirit 
of Jansenism in Pascal. Romanticism, perhaps 
the most vivid period of all, has its many vivid 
personages in many different lands, and th 
whole of the story of Romanticism is not yet 
told, so that this is a living topie for thought 
Naturally, almost spontane- 


Age of Greece in 


and discussion. 
ously, the instructor may present historical 
information vividly enough to give free rein to 
the American freshman’s enthusiasm for facts, 
without unduly seattering his fire or distracting 
from the unified impression of the recitation, 


perhaps on some general topic such as education 


or success in life. 

Ruskin, of course, provides the entering 
wedge for discussion of facts concerning arelii- 
tecture, notably the Gothic. It is apparent that 
we are a race of builders and, with leisure from 
Indian-fighting and attacks of swamp-fever. 
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are likely to become more so. The classic, the 
American colonial, the gingerbread mid-Vic- 
torian, interest the freshmen hugely. They may 
be marked by their mothers’ reading of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal in the years when Ed- 
ward Bok set out with admirable success to 
beautify the American country-side and small 
Passing within the imaginary dwelling, 
furniture intrigues students of both sexes. 
Even the modernistic trends do not confuse 
and bewilder our alert youth. Indeed, esthetic 
reactions of all sorts, with Pater as the starting- 
point, are of interest. Although it is conceded 
that too many eestatic moments (“Success in 
Life’) are impossible for the average citizen 
carrying his normal part of the nation’s ac- 
tivity, yet child psychology and brain-building 
as presented in “The Child in the House” 
arouse a surprising response among students 
of all types. Topies like this must of course be 
urned back to apply to the students’ own per- 
sonal memories and experiences to extract the 
full value of the discussion both written and 
oral. 

Although the topie of scientifie versus classi- 
eal edueation has perhaps been “run ragged” 
in freshman rhetoric classes, yet such problems 
as overspecialization for students and over- 
crowding of the professions can never be 
ignored. It seems that the freshmen are as 
well informed as necessary on the probable 
returns, financial and otherwise, from a college 
training. 

Finally, the present-day freshmen know a 
great deal about modern social problems in the 
United States, and they are glad to know more. 
Difficulties of law-enforcement, farm and urban 
conditions, are all to the fore. Management of 
farms comparable to the management of a pay- 
ing faetory is interesting to the freshmen as is 
also the management of the city dwellers’ 


town. 
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activities. How to survive the strain of a hard, 
competitive routine in mass production over 
many active years because of good use of 
leisure connects up closely with Hudson’s and 
Thoreau’s reactions to nature. 

With reference to the threatened weakening 
of the administration of justice in our courts, 
the freshmen show themselves singularly alive. 
Professor Irving Babbitt’s relating of the spirit 
of romanticism to our weakness in dealing out 
impartial justice excites interest, though per- 
haps not full understanding and agreement. 
The instructor is here enabled to show how 
closely criticism of literature widens out to be 
criticism of life in general. The study of argu- 
ment or validity of reasoning in the rhetoric 
practice-book may very well be rendered con- 
crete by reference (quite impersonal and gen- 
eral of course) to notorious evils in the adminis- 
tration of justice. Fallacies become very clear 
when applied to faulty court-procedure. Beg- 
ging the question and ignoring the question by 
appeals to the prejudices and romantic senti- 
mentality of the members of the jury, argu- 
mentum ad hominem as wrongly directed 
against a competent witness, all these aspects 
of our present-day problems honestly interest 
the freshmen. 

So that in the American freshmen’s response 
to the presentation of ideas and facts of all 
sorts the rhetoric instructor may find inspira- 
tion and encouragement. These are no “muz- 
hiks” and “ignorant yokels,” but the represen- 
tatives of a consciously and determinedly well- 
informed rising generation, a generation prac- 
tical, shrewd, not in the least naive or overly 
optimistic, but fully alive mentally, above all, 
eager to grasp to the full the world’s wealth of 
ideas laid before it in our great American 
ee MarGaret Boom 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE EXTRA-MURAL SESSION OF SUM- 
MER STUDIES AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

ANGLO-AmeRICAN friendship and world peace 
were furthered by the extra-mural session of the 
summer studies which has just ended at Cam- 
bridge University, England. More than 100 


Americans, including teachers, students, busi- 
ness and professional persons, as well as 350 
men and women of other nationalities, traveled 
to the ancient university town to study, read 
and learn to know their British and European 
neighbors at first hand. 

Although Americans have attended summer 
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meetings held at Cambridge and Oxford for 
many years, this year’s system was an experi- 
ment which came at the suggestion of a United 
States citizen, according to G. F. Hickson, see- 
retary of the Board of Extra-mural Studies. 

The original aim of the summer conference 
was to bring together those persons who had 
been connected with extension centers of the 
university throughout England, during the win- 
ter, by presenting a popular course of lectures 
on one subject of general interest. Within the 
last decade these sessions have been advertised 
in other countries, and the number of outsiders 
attending has grown. Oxford and Cambridge 
cooperate by entertaining the visitors in alter- 
nate summers, and since this was the Oxford 
year, Cambridge was left free to work out her 
own plan. 

Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Insti- 
tute of International Education, New York, had 
expressed the belief that the three-week course 
given at the summer meetings of the universities 
was too short to make it worth while for Amer- 
icans to attend. With this idea in mind, the 
board at Cambridge arranged for a_ special 
series of lectures to be given exclusively for uni- 
versity students and graduates from English- 
speaking countries overseas. 

At the same time the regular summer classes 
in English for Europeans went on at the uni- 
versity, along with work in geography for the 
teachers of Great Britain and her dominions. 

Members of the three schools met in a com- 
mon building, attended the same lectures on 
British architecture, musie and art in the eve- 
nings, and lived together in dormitories and 
lodging-houses. The student of history had the 
experience of sleeping under the colorful tiled 
roof of an Elizabethan house, and of discussing 
the polities of Rumania with his neighbor, an 
ardent supporter of Prince Carol. At 4:30 
o'clock a miniature League of Nations gathered 
in each living room, where there was a vigorous 
interchange of ideas over cups of English tea. 

Men students were housed in the dormitories 
of historic Clare and Selwyn Colleges, and the 
women in the Teachers Training School or 
Lodgings. The professors lived among the stu- 
dents, mingled with them freely and added 
much to their enjoyment by explaining bits of 
college history, famous college pranks or some 
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medieval institution which still exists in 
town. 

The American in Cambridge for the sumn 
session found his time fully occupied. Lect 
on English literature—the novelists, poet 
Shakespeare and the essayists; or history 
government—filled the morning hours 
professors stimulated a keen desire to read, but 
there was so much to be seen that the aver 
student contented himself with buying ¢! 


editions of suggested books, which he hopes t 


peruse at some future time. 

The library of Mr. Pepys at Magdalene, or 
that of Trinity with all its famous associat 
hoids great fascination, but who could r 
punting on the “backs,” bicyeling to Grantely 
ter or tea in the rooms of an undergrad “u) 
the long vacation”? 

Usually the afternoons were passed out 
doors. Sometimes there were visits to the 
leges under the guidance of a witty “don,” 
pointed out the spot where Grey descended int 
a tub of water at Peterhouse, the rooms 
Bacon or Byron at Trinity or the lime trees 
mortalized by Tennyson. Then there were t 
nis, swimming and canoeing for the energet 
Good cyclists found Cambridge the center 
delightful short trips. 

No visitor to the university town would fee! 
satisfied if he had not seen Ely, Peterboroug! 
and Norwich, with their famous cathedrals, and 
so the board arranged excursions at low rates, 
and with capable lecturers, on the free day e: 
week. 

Although the colleges of the United States 
have not agreed to award credit for the work 
done at Cambridge, teachers and students be- 
lieved they were learning and discovering more 
in one brief month than any ordinary cours 
could give them. There were many instances 0! 
genuine appreciation of the curriculum on thi 
part of the Americans. After the third lectur 
on the novel, interest had risen to such a pitch 
that the class burst into applause as Professor 
P. L. Babington, of St. John’s College, turned 
to leave the lecture hall. There is no doubt that 
at least 130 Americans returned to their homes 
with a kindlier feeling toward the British and 
the many other nationalities who were repre- 
sented at the summer session.—The Herald 
Tribune, New York, N. Y. 
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REPORTS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN 
EDUCATION 

Tue Department of the Interior has published 
a bulletin by James F. Abel, specialist for the 
covernment on foreign education, in which he 
sets out his findings as to the trends of educa- 

n in countries other than the United States. 

One of the most marked movements of this 
period, he says, has been the establishment of 
certain @fficial international relationships in 
education made obligatory by treaties, constitu- 
ions and laws; and these were accompanied by 
a general widening and strengthening of activ- 
ty, official and unofficial, in international educa- 

affairs. Another important aspect is 
nifest in the establishment of ministries of 
education and the development of administrative 
school organizations in the newly created 
nations, together with various changes in the 
national edueational offices of other countries. 
Closely eonneeted with both is the evident will- 
eness of the different countries to make sub- 
stantial monetary provision for education at a 
time when many of them were forced into dras- 
tic retrenchments in their national expenditures 
or were even in a state of national bankruptcy. 

The almost universal adoption of republican 
forms of government which followed the war 
naturally led to inquiries into the educational 
status of the people and their ability to under- 
stand and assume the obligations they were in- 
with the consequent discovery of 
enormous numbers of illiterates and near- 
illiterates and subsequent attempts of many 
kinds to give them at least the rudiments of an 
elementary education. 

In the realm of human training below the 
levels of seeondary instruction the lowered birth- 
rate during the war began to show in greatly 
decreased school enrolments in several European 
countries, and coincident with this realization of 
the loss of human wealth the national govern- 
ments took many new measures in behalf of 
women and children, lengthened the term of 
compulsory school attendance, and generally 
gave to elementary education a better adapta- 
tion to the needs of child life. 

The great and far-reaching changes in the 
number and kind of national governments in 
Eurasia has necessitated general international 


curring, 








readjustments, and international educational 
relationships, official and otherwise, have sprung 
into sudden prominence. On the actual official 
side of treaties, international agreements and 
constitutional enactments made obligatory by 
treaties, international direction of certain edu- 
cational policies has been deliberately under- 
taken and in 1924 to 1926 the practicability of 
such direction was plainly proved. 

Realizing that the mistreatment of minorities 
of race, religion and language had been the chief 
eause of the World War, the framers of the 
peace treaties had attempted to work out na 
tional boundaries that would correspond to the 
territorial lines of division between ethnic and 
linguistie groups. That was impossible, and 
though the situation was greatly improved the 
ethnie minorities in Europe affected by the peace 
treaties amounted to about 16,800,000 people; 
so it was essential for European peace that those 
minorities be protected by the treaties. 

In all, ten treaties with similar provisions 
were drawn. It devolved upon the governments 
concerned to work out and put into effect 
through their ministries of education administra- 
tive school policies that would meet and satisfy 
the international obligations which they had 
assumed. This international control of some 
phases of education as applied to a considerable 
number of countries in Eurasia and demon- 
strated as successful has a very vital bearing on 
future educational administration, support and 
direction. The principles accepted by these 
countries will probably come into effect among 
countries on other continents where there are 
similar puzzling minority situations. They may 
be controlling factors in colonial educational 
policies, and already they have made bilingual 
and multilingual school systems commonplaces 
in the educational world. 

The best and most hopeful trend of these 
movements is that minority language questions 
are being taken out of the fields of polities and 
religion and placed in the hands of the profes- 
sional edueators where they rightly belong, and 
that the latter are approaching them first from 
the immediate and pressing angle of providing 
proper school facilities under good administra- 
tion, and second from the more important angle 
of making scientific investigations into the psy- 
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chology of bilingualism and multilingualism, so 
that better methods of teaching modern lan- 
guages may be evolved. 

Representatives from the various ministries 
of education made extensive trips to other coun- 
tries and studied the school systems intensively 
with a view to carrying back to their own coun- 
tries those features that they could adapt and 
use to advantage. The exchange of teachers, 
started in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century between Germany, France and England 
because of a simultaneous movement in those 
countries for better teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, was in England earried on by the office 
of special inquiries of the board of education. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN INTELLI- 
GENCE, AGE AND HOME ENVI- 
RONMENT OF ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


INTRODUCTION 


More than once it has been shown that the 
average score in intelligence tests is higher for 
children of well-to-do and cultured parents than 
for children from poorer home conditions. In 
the majority of such investigations the differ- 
ences in previous school training have not been 
taken into consideration. Since the influence 
of school training on the intelligence score is a 
matter of diseussion, we thought it necessary to 
eliminate the influence of this factor; aceord- 
ingly, the relationship between social status and 
intelligence, as measured by tests, was studied 
in children attending the same elementary school 
grade. 

As the statistical data obtained from a single 
sampling of pupils might be subject to error, 
we have tested three successive school grades 
and ecaleulated all our data for each grade 
separately. For measuring the degree of rela- 
tionship between social status and intelligence 
score we judged it most convenient to use the 
method of correlation. 

In testing pupils belonging to one school 
grade several investigators have found a nega- 
tive correlation between the intelligence score 
and chronological age of the pupils, but they 
have not taken into account the relation of 
intelligence and age of the pupils of a single 
school grade to the social status of their parents. 
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The visit to the United States in 1925 0 
delegate from the Austrial Ministry of Ed 


tion resulted in the establishment a year later 


of the Austro-American Institute of Eduea 
at Vienna. A representative of the Ministr: 
of Publie Instruction and Agriculture of Boli, 


r 


visited Mexico, European capitals and thy 
and report a plan of reform for the schools of 
Bolivia. The director of public instruction of 


, 


the state of Bahia, Brazil, spent several months 


abroad in 1925 studying various school syste: 
These are but a few examples of the large nu 
ber of semi-official exchanges of educationa 


thought that are going on between count 





It was possible, in this study, to retest a 1 
ber of the pupils serving as subjects and 
ascertain whether or not there was any trend 
over a period of time in the relation between 
social status and intelligence score. We know 
of only one other study in which similar 4 
were obtained. 

As a measure of intelligence we used the total 
score of five tests: reading-comprehens 
mixed sentences, opposites, similarities and 
analogies. The reliability-coefficient determined 
by the use of the Brown-Spearman formula 
on a group of 656 pupils of one school grad 
was .958.2. The correlation coefficient betwee: 
the results of two testings of the same group 
after an interval of fourteen months was .893. 
(We have named this measure of reliability th 
“stability coefficient.”’) 

For the determination of the social status 
three items were combined: the occupation of 
the father, his education and the mother’s edu 
sation. We divided all the pupils into six le\ 
of social status, indicated by numbers from i to 
vi. To level i were referred workmen’s childre 
of whom one or both parents were illiterate; to 
level vi, the children of officials having univer 
sity education. 

The age at the time of the examination was 
recorded in years and months, 

The subjects were elementary school pup'!s 

1 Jordan, Psychol. Bulletin, 24: 130. 

2 We have named the self-correlation coefficient 
obtained by the split-method the ‘‘ representativit 
coefficient.’’ See M, Sirkin, ‘‘Die Bewertung von 
Testpriifungen,’’ Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Psy 
chologie, Bd. 31, Heft 2-4. 
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¢ Charkow. All were being taught according 
, the same program. In some of the schools 
there is a predominance of workmen’s children, 
» others there are more children of employees 
nd of professional men, but the curriculum is 

arlv identical in all the schools. The tests 
we re given to 854 pupils of the fourth grade, 
850 of the fifth, 682 of the sixth and 347 of the 
eeventh. In the following study only three 
roups, i.e., the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, 


will be taken into consideration, as the pupils 
the seventh grade are not sufficiently numer- 


SoctaL STaTUS AND INTELLIGENCE SCORE 


The arithmetic means of intelligence scores 
M) and their standard deviations have been 
calculated for each environmental level (E) in 


TABLE I 
MEAN INTELLIGENCE SCORES OF THE DIFFERENT 
ENVIRONMENTAL LEVELS 


vi Total 
N 190 367 97 938 66 41 858 
: M 361 427 #476 SIS 571 665 450 
« 5 M4 190 226 196 190 197 
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Fig. 1. MEAN SCORES OF THE DIFFERENT ENVIRON- 
MENTAL LEVELS. 
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every school grade (G). Table I shows all 
these data as well as the number of pupils of 
ach group (N). 

In all the three school grades a rather regu- 
lar rise of the mean score is to be noticed fol- 
lowing the rise of the social level in our arbi- 
trary classification. This is clearly demon- 
strated by Fig. 1, in which the dots stand for 
the mean intelligence scores of the various social 
levels; the figure shows also the regression 
lines of score on environmental level. 

In order to determine the relationship be- 
tween social status and the intelligence score 
the correlation ratios of score environmental 
level have been computed for each school grade 
separately, 


TABLE II 
CORRELATION RATIOS OF SCORE ON ENVIRONMENTAL 





LEVELS 
G 4 5 6 Mean 
te 39 43 40 41 


We have determined also the correlation ratios 
of intelligence score upon each item of the 
measure of social status separately (occupation 
and education of the father, education of the 
mother). They were all found to be below the 
values indieated in Table II. 

“Environmental level,” as we have defined it 
here, is a qualitative variable, and we have no 
grounds whatever for transforming it into 
quantitative one. But as Fig. 1 shows an al- 
most linear increase of the mean intelligence 
score as we advance from one category of social 
level to the next, we have accepted the categori- 
cal rank numbers as measures of social status*® 
and have caleulated the appropriate correlation 
coefficients. 

TABLE Ill 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN THE INTELLI- 
GENCE SCORE AND THE ENVIRONMENTAL LEVEL 





G 4 5 6 Mean 





Ses. esndsanasenacs 385 428 391 401 





As might have been expected, the coefficients 
are almost identical with the corresponding cor- 
relation ratios. 


3 To be more precise, we suppose the difference 
between the successive environmental levels to be 
equal to each other. 
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INTELLIGENCE SCORE AND AGE 

In every grade a rather wide range of age 
is represented. We divided the subjects ae- 
cording to their age into classes of one-year 
range: a child that had passed his tenth birth- 
day but not yet reached his eleventh birthday 
was placed in the ten-year-old class, ete. For 
each of these groups the mean score was com- 
puted. 

TABLE IV 


MEAN INTELLIGENCE SCORES FOR THE SUCCESSIVE 
AGE GROUPS 


G/A 10 ll 12 13 «14 15 16 17 18 TL 


N 12 131 261 238 190 45 7 [= 
. M 52.4 50.1 48.2 43.4 39.7 39.3 (30.3) (68.0) 45.0 
N 1 21 148 260 2500 141 25 5 =~ it 
 M (54.0) 68.8 €8.3 60.8 64.0 524 484 (56.2) — 88.5 
N — 21 117 229 207 88 18 2 @@2 
f 
, M 84.4 79.1 72.5 654 60.5 508 (39.5) 69.6 


If we consider in each grade only the age 
groups with more than ten pupils (the rest be- 
ing enclosed in parentheses), then in all three 
grades a rather regular decrease of the score fol- 
lowing the increase of age is to be observed. 
This relationship is shown for each of three 
grades in the following figure. 

Besides the mean scores, represented by dots, 
Fig. 2 contains the regression lines of score on 
age for each grade. 

Table IV and Fig. 2 demonstrate the negative 
correlation between age and score for pupils of 
a single school grade. The corresponding coef- 
ficients have been calculated. 


TABLE V 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN THE INTELLI 
GENCE SCORE AND THE AGE OF PUPILS BELONG- 
ING TO THE SAME SCHOOL GRADE 


191 —.270 —.331 —.264 
All the coefficients are negative, slightly in- 
creasing in each successive grade. The differ- 
ence, .14, between the extreme values of the co- 
efficients is just significant in the light of its 
standard error .044. We can not, however, re- 
gard this increase as a tendency for the correla- 




















Fig. 2. MEAN INTELLIGENCE SCORES IN THF 
CESSIVE AGE GROUPS. 
tion to increase with increased school trai: 
for the pupils in the successive grades ar 
the same. In order to investigate such a pos: 
bility we have no right to compare the differ 
groups, but, instead, one and the same group 
of persons should be followed in the successiv: 
phases of their development. 


AGE AND ENVIRONMENTAL LEVEL OF THE PUPILS 
For each of the social levels the mean age has 
been caleulated as follows: 


TABLE VI 
MEAN AGE AT DIFFERENT ENVIRONMENTAL LEVELS 





N 199 367 97 493 66 41 + A854 
4 M 13.53 13.04 1283 1308 12.88 12.54 13.09 
6 123 114 117 111 #116 118 1.20 
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all three grades a tendency of the mean 
, drop with the rise of the social level is 
ved. This is shown graphically by Fig. 


ere the dots stand for mean seores. The 
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F MEAN AGE AT DIFFERENT ENVIRONMENTAL 
LEVELS. 


ion lines of age on social level are also 





three coefficients of correlation between 
ve and social status are reported in Table VII. 
» all negative and significant. 

TABLE VII 


ELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN AGE AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL LEVEL 


4 5 6 Mean 
AT 4.208 _.238 _ 205 
ese coefficients differ little from one an- 
the difference between the extreme values 
them is only 1.5 times greater than the 
tandard deviation of that difference. 
We have thus ascertained three facts: (a) 
each of the three school grades the mean in- 
telligenee seore rises with the rank of environ 
mental level (correlation coefficient is .40). (b) 
In every grade the average intelligence score 
54 decreases with age (correlation coefficient is 
09 26). (ec) With the rise of social status the 
mean age becomes lower (correlation — .20). 
o PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE 
Score, Socira, STatTus AND AGE 


above-mentioned relations lead us to 
10 raise the following questions: 1. What is the 
intelli- 


a4 The 


correlation between social status and 
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gence score, the age of the subjects being kept 
constant? An answer to this question is con- 
tained in the following table. 


TABLE VIII 
PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN 
STATUS AND SCORE, WHEN AGE IS KEPT CONSTANT 


SOCIAL 


a 4 5 6 Mean 
Trea +s 36 10 34 37 
With age factor excluded, the correlation 


coefficient decreases by a very small amount 
(7.e., from a mean value of .40 to .37). 
2. What is the correlation between age and 


intelligence score, when the social level is con 
stant? Table IX answers this question. 


TABLE IX 


PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN SCORE 
AND AGE, THE ENVIRONMENTAL LEVEI 
FEING CONSTANT 
G 4 a) 6 Mean 
‘ 7 ° 
Prag: see - 14 — .W —.26 — .20 


Rendering the social level constant reduces 
the average correlation between score and age 
from —.26 to —.20. As a check we have cal- 
culated the correlation coefficients between in 
telligence and age for a single social level in 
social level was 


all the grades. The second 


chosen as having the largest population. 


TABLE X 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN THE SCORE AND 
THE AGE FOR THE SECOND ENVIRONMENTAL LEVEI 


Mean 


With the exception of the fourth grade, the 
increase of social homogeneity causes the nega- 
tive correlation between age and _ intelligence 
score to decrease; as a whole the data of Table 
X are distinetly closer to those of Table IX 


than to the coefficients of Table V. 


DYNAMICS OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN IN 
TELLIGENCE Score, SociaL Position 
AND AGE 
As we have already stated, the dynamics of 
such relations must be studied by repeated ex 
For 


aminations of the same group of pupils. 

















this purpose 


were retested after fourteen months, the pupils 


having at this time passed into the fifth grade. 


In this 


received on both testings were separately ealeu- 


group the average intelligence 


lated for the different environmental levels. 
TABLE XI 


SCORES AT DIFFERENT ENVIRON 


, AS OBTAINED ON TWO 


MEAN INTELLIGENCE 
MENTAL LEVELS 


SUCCESSIVE TESTS 


Environmental 


levels i ii iii iv Vv vi Total 
Number of sub 
jects : 72 18 55 57 16 31 424 
Mean score, first 
testing 38.1 5.9 49.8 54.1 58.2 67.0 49.0 
Mean score, sec 
ond testing .. 52.3 61.8 664 69.5 74.8 819 64.6 


All social levels showed a rise of the average 
This has to be 
] 


completely to natural development and not to 


score. rise attributed almost 


the acquaintance with the tests during the first 


examination. The fourth and the fifth class 
being examined simultaneously (see Table 1) 
have a difference between their mean score 


amounting to 13.5; therefore an inerease of 15.6 
in the average score over an interval of fourteen 
months corresponds to the normal development 
of the subjects. 

The 
the environmental level, as can be seen from 


Fig. 4. 


shows a pretty regular rise with 


score 
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Fic, 4. MEAN SCORES OF DIFFERENT LEVELS IN TWO 
TESTINGS OF THE SAME GROUP. 
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$24 of our 854 fourth grade pupils 


scores 
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30th Fig. 


parallel, in fact, they even diverge slight 


regression lines in 4 run nearly 


therefore, the relationship between the score 
and social status has not been diminished dur- 
This fact is also demonstrated 


A 


ing this period. 
by the correlation coefficients. 

TABLE XIl 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN 


GENCE SCORE, 


THE INTE I 
ENVIRONMENTAL LEVEL AND AGE, 
AS FOUND IN TWO TESTINGS OF THE 


SAME GROUP 


First testing .373 —.188 —.131 19.0 12.589 2.0 163 


Second test 
’ 199 131 #.6 1405 20.7 1.08 


ing 

Besides the correlation coefficients, the above 
table reports the arithmetic means and standard 
deviations of score and age. As shown by 
these data, the correlation between score and 
social status, as well as the correlation bet 
does not diminish with time. 


score and age, 


The slight increase of the coefficients must be 


regarded as statistically insignificant.* 
CONCLUSIONS 
(1) This 


relation 


that the cor 
and the inte 


investigation shows 


between social status 


gence score of pupils belonging to the same 
school grade, i.e., having the same formal! school 
training, is of the order .40 (measured either by 
correlation ratios or by correlation coefficients). 

(2) The relation between age and score has 
been found negative under the same conditions, 
the order of the correlation coefficient being 
— .26. 

(3) The above correlation decreases to —.20 
on the average as the social status becomes more 
homogeneous. 

(4) The correlation between score and social 
status as well as that between score and age 
does not diminish over a period of fourteen 
months. Our material shows a rise in these 
correlations, which is, however, statistically in 
significant. 

M. SrrkKIN 

LABOR-INSTITUTE, 

CHARKOW, RUSSIA 

4The same results have been obtained in tw 
testings of 38 pupils with the interval of twenty 
six months. The tests were given to the same 


pupils, who were in 1926 in fourth grade and in 
1928 in sixth grade. 








